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C HAP. I. 


F Gyn following Narrative affords an in- 
ſtance of one, who, endued by nature 
with the tendereſt and moſt ſuſceptible ß 
hearts, was nevertheleſs miſtreſs of herſelf 
—of her reaſon—and triumphed over every 
propenſity not warranted by the ſtricteſt, and, 
in ber caſe, by the cruelleft duty, If theſe 
volumes ſhould fall into the hands of thoſe 
who poſſeſs ingenuous hearts, and who, with 

the warm feelings of youth, are yet open to 
conviction, let them read them, and learn 

to triumph likewiſe: for others they are not. - 
written, No! let thoſe who determine 
madly: to ſwim down the ſtream of paſſion, 

6 Vol. b | B ſink _ 
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fink in the dreadful vortex to which it will 
inevitably carry them? to ſuch the friendly 
hand is in vain held out—the friendly warn- 
ing in vain offered: neither precept nor 
example can teach us to conquer what 
' we are determined to believe unconquera- 
ble. . 2p 
Sir Chorles and Lady Belmont had long 
lived happy in each other, and equally loved 
and eſteemed by all who ſurrounded them. 
Their ample fortune afforded them means 
for the indulgence of every luxury ; but what 
_ they eſteemed the greateſt, was the power 
it afforded them of diſpenſing comfort to 
others. Their hoſpitable table was open to 


every one whoſe merit as well as rank entitled 


them to regard; while the crumbs which 
fell from it were a daily ſupply to numbers 
. their poor neighbours, whoſe prayers 
and bleſſings Solowmed them wherever * : 


- Twelve years had chapled wes Sir Charles 
who fell in love with and ran away with Lady 
Belmont on his travels, had been married, 

and he had yet no proſpect of an heir 


AGATH A. 2 
to his ample poſſeſſions. For many years he 
had appeared to deſire ſuch a bleſſing with 
the moſt anxious ſolicitude; and Lady Bel- 
mont, a ſharer in all his wiſhes, viewed fre- 
quently with tears, and almoſt with envy, the 
ruddy offspring of the peaſants around them; 
while their cottages ſeemed to poſſeſs greater 
felicity than her ſplendid manſion, ſince they 
contained that for which alone ſhe ſighed. 
But, whether from a reſignation taught her 
by her mother in her laſt and only viſit to 
her in France, or from whatever other cauſe; 
Lady Belmont as well as Sir Charles had for 
the laſt three years appeared to dread an 
event which they had before conſidered as 
ſo neceſſary to their happineſs ; and they were 
heard frequently to thank Heaven that there 
was no probability of their adding one to the 
long liſt of thoſe, who, born with apparent 
| proſpects of comfort, were nevertheleſs def- 
tined to paſs their days in unavailing ſor- 
row. | 2 
At length, however, contrary to all 
expectation, and now, it appeared, con- 
8 to her withes, Lady Belmont became 4 
5 382 the 
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the mother of a daughter, whoſe infant beau- 


ty, and her mother's ſorrow were equally 
the wonder of all her friends. She would, 


gaze upon the child wiſtfully as it lay-on her. 
lap, and then, burſting into a flood of tears, 


give it to the nurſe to convey out of her 
ſight. 


} 


T for he ws calle. 
after her mother, evinced, as early as the 


. marks of diſpoſition were diſcoverable, every 
ſign of a warm and benevolent heart, a ſweet 


and - ſerene temper, and a ſoul exquiſitely 


- ſuſceptible. Her mother ſurpriſed her one 


day, when about three years old, wiping with 
her frock the tears from the cheeks of a little 


beggar girl, and emptying her pocket of all 
her little treaſures to give to her; and as 


Lady Belmont approached, looking up in 
her face, yet ſcarcely able to ſpeak for the 
feelings which agitated her infant breaſt, 
he ſaid, © Poor girl cry, Mama, Agatha 
heart break l.. This is but one of a thouſand 

_ Inſtances of early benevolence remembered 
% and related by thoſe who knew her in her 

- ehildhood.—Studious to make her parents 


happy, 
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happy, if her penetrating eye diſcovered a 
mark of dejection on either of their coun- 
tenances ſhe would throw aſide every toy _ 
that had before ſeemed to delight her, and 8 
prattle for an hour till her repeated efforts 
had diſperſed the gloom. —Nor did ſhe poſſeſs 
the qualities of the heart alone. Her mind 
was ſuſceptible of and anxious for improve- 
ment; and as-ſhe grew older, ſhe excelled - 
in every ſolid as well as ornamental accom- 
pliſhment. Her parents encouraged her ap- 
plication," and were delighted, though, ap- 
parantly, not without a mixture of e. 
at all her attainments. | 
Lady Belmont would often ſay to her, 
% Endeavour, my Agatha, to excel in every 
« thing; but chiefly I recommend to your 
attention thoſe accompliſhments which are 
« reſources to us when depri ved of ſociety; 
* which make us not alone even when alone, 
« and which may render even a life of ſeclu- 
« ſion a life of pleaſure. To depend on 
« others for amuſement is to build our hap= 
« Pineſs on a ſandy foundation, which every 
* wind that blows may deſtroy in a moment 

B 3 | « A 
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„ A thouſand inevitable ret may 


10 ſeparate us from the world and from all we 
*« prize in it. Let us not, therefore, leave 


© ourſelves friendleſs. A book, a pen, a 


. pencil, are ſure and faithful friends. 


4 Theſe will attend us when deprived of - 


* all others, and prove a ſource of unvarying 
* delight. The world is replete with in« 
« ſtances of folly and ingratitude ; the com- 
* forts it affords are tranſitory and futile 
* repentance treads upon the heels of pleas 


„ ſure; and there is no real happineſs to be 


10 found bur in retirement and ſolitary amino 


= ments. ** ct | 
Imagine not,” ſhe would continue, 


« that the gay and diſſipated are ever happy. 
* After a night paſſed in forced mirth and 


dancing, they ariſe at noon languid, hag- 


e oard, and diſpirited; not with the glow 
* of health, not with the chearful ſerenity 


« depicted on my Agatha's countenance 
© when ſhe ariſes to the duties of the day. 


50 Love, perhaps the pureſt of worldly 
« pleaſures, ſince, if genuine, it inchides be- 


« nevolence, | is productive of ſorrows for 
12 | N | | | | * which 
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| * 
*. which all its vaunted bleſfings are inade- 
te quate to atone : jf it meets with obſtacles 
« it is miſery ! if it finds none, 1t either cxes - 


= © indulgence : then jealouſy, the moſt agonis - 
ning of human ufferings, is its conſtant 
* attendant. 

% Marriage, hob r 
te and, happy ſtate as it is repreſented, is re- 
« plete with troubles. For one pair Who 
te find comfort in each other, as your father 
« and I have done, there are thouſands who 
a curſe the day that united them. If love 
4 be the inducement to marry, our happineſs 
« muſt-experience a diminution; for even 


its votaries, and warmeſt advocates acknow.. 


s ledge that love is tranſitory. A marriage 
« from mercenary views has no chance fon 
happineſs. Friendſhip is the only al- 
, Jowable motive: and for friendſhip why 
« ſhould they marry , Who may be friends 
. © without.“ 

Theſe were the leſſons Lady Belmont con- 
** inculcated, and this the picture ſhe 


* ates them, or languiſhes through very ' - 


inceſſantly drew of the world. Agatha liſten« 


/ B4 | | ed 


A 


. 
* 
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cd with reſpectful attention yet ch not 
forbear thinking that her mother reaſoned 
too ſeverely :- and with the ardour of youthful 


hopes, ſhe ſtill fancied that the world, bad 
as it was, might afford her ſome happineſs : 
and that when the time ſhould arrive that ſhe 


* Was permitted to enter it, thus guarded by 
caution, ſhe ſhould be able to diſcriminate; 


to ſeparate the bad from the good; to make 


A moderate uſe of pleaſures; to dance without 
_* fatigue, love without nuch jealouſy, and be 
done of the favoured few who married happily | 


"like her parents. 
Ar ſixteen, Agatha, beautiful and accom- 


pliſhed, formed the ſubje&t of converſation 
throughout the neighbourhood. The few 
4 who had ſeen and converſed with her dwelt ſo 


continually on her praiſes, that many, even 
of her own ſex, walked frequently near her 


"koule to catch a view of her; which was 


perhaps the more * as it was obtained 


35 with difficulty. 


One perſon only was treated by Sir John 


and Lady Belmont with any degree of in- 


Oy ; all their other acquaintance, as their 
38 e . daughter 


ed 
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daughter grew up, they had dropped by de- 
grees; till at laſt a few ceremonious viſits were J 
all they paid or received. Miſs Hammond alone 

they received and acknowledgedas a friend, and ; 
with her only was. Agatha permitted to aſſo- 
ciate. Miſs Hammond was an amiable and 
uncommonly ſenfible woman, and was uni- 
verſally beloved and -reſpected. Though 
conſiderably turned of thirty, ſne had every 
requifite to render her the companion of 
youth: ſhe was lively, entertaining, and ſtu- 
dious to pleaſe; and poſſeſſed an happy talent 
of creating, as it were, amuſements. With 
her Agatha paſſed ſome of her moſt delight- 
ful hours; and, while ſhe looked up to her for 
inſtruction in her graver moments, in her 
gayer ones ſhe regarded her as a. ſiſter. To 
her ſhe laid open every thought of her inno- 
cent heart, which a ſeverity in Lady Belmont's 

manner forbad her to do to her. Miſs Ham- 
mond, nevertheleſs, inculcated the-ſame prin- 
ciples, the ſame dread of the world, the ſame 

wiſh for ſolitude; but the tints in her pic- 
ture were ſoftened by benevolence, and Aga- 
tha liftened without reluctance. To. Miſs 


B 5 Hammond 
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retirement and converſation, when an im- 


Hammond ſhe was indeed indebted for the 


moſt valhible leſſon of her life; to her pre- 


cepts ſhe owed that conqueſt of herſelf, that 
command of her feelings which rendered her 
truly eſtimable, and her character perfect. 

* Our feelings, my beloved friend,” Miſs 
Hammond would fay, © were given us for 
te the nobleſt of purpoſes. Heaven endued 


* us with ſenſibility that we might be alive to 


© Religion, pity, charity, and friendſhip. And 
* while that ſenſibility is directed by our rea- 
* ſon to its proper channel, it is our richeſt 
% ornament! But when our feelings, our 


* paſſions, get the better of ourſelves ; when, 
ic becauſe we have ſuch and ſuch wiſhes, ſuch 


* and ſuch propenſities, we feebly yield to 


them, we are no longer free agents: we are 


* under the dominion of thoſe paſſions which 
e while they are ſuffered to govern us will 


s infallibly render us wretched; but which 
if, on the other hand, we governed hem, 
-« would only ſerve to make us happy, and 


give a zoſt to our enjoyments.” 
Agatha's life had thus paſſed in ſtudy 


mediate 
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mediate ſummons. to France on account of 
Lady Belmont's fortune, obliged her parents. 
to leave England for a ſhort time. Agatha, 
but recently recovered from a ſevere illneſs, 
-was too weak to bear the journey; and they 
left her, not without uneaſineſs, under the 
care and protection of Miſs Hammond, at 
whoſe houſe ſhe was to paſs the ſhort period 

of their abſ, ence. 
A new ſcene now preſented itſelf to her 
view. She had never paſſed a night under 
any roof but her father's, had ſcarcely ever 
entered another door, and to ſpend a few 
weeks with Miſs. Hammond in ber houſe, 
ſee, perhaps, ſome of ber friends, was a prof. 
pect of delight, ſmall indeed to many, but to 
her moſt enchanting. She could not ſleep 
for ſome nights in her new abode: “ the 
* novelty of the ſituation, my dear Miſs 
Hammond,“ ſhe ſaid, © keeps me awake.” 
Among the few who called upon Miſs 
Hammond on her return home, (for to moſt 
of her friends ſhe had written to ſay that Lady 
Belmont wiſhed her daughter to be ſeen as 
little as poſſible at preſent) was the eldeſt 
# - B 6 \ calghter | 
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= daughter of Sir John Milſon, a neighbouring 
Baronet, Miſs Milſon poſſeſſed a tolerably 
good underſtanding, which ſhe had ſo far cul- 
tivated as to render herſelf eſteemed * 
by many of her acquaintance. | 
Indeed ſhe concealed no part of the wo 
; ledge ſhe had acquired, and eagerly made a 
diſplay of it upon every occaſion. - She had 
read a little hiſtory, a little poetry, and abun- 
dance of novels. In the firſt branch of know- 
ledge, ſhe was miſtreſs of ſome of the leading 
events, and moſt of the common-place anec- 
dotes relative to our own country: talked 
much of Julius Cæſar's invaſion, was familiar 
with the names of Hengiſt and Horſa, and 
perfectly acquainted with William the Con- 
queror's illegitimacy. In poetry ſhe was no 
leſs an adept ; dwelt perpetually on Pope's 
_ delightful flow of verſification ; was abſolutely - 
enamoured, as ſhe ſtyled it, of the ſublimiry 
of Milton, from the firſt book of whoſe Pa- 
radiſe Loſt ſhe daily quoted ſome lines, beyond 
which, it has been ſuppoſed, ſhe had never 
read. She poſſeſſed from nature ſome ſenſi- 
bilicy,, and from art infinitely more. She 
would 


4 
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would watch for whole hours a few flies im- 
priſoned in a ditch; and delight her feeling 
heart by ſnatching them from their watery 
grave, and reſtoring them one by one to life 
and liberty. But the chief of her perfections, 
and that for which Lady Milſon moſt prided 
herſelf in her daughter, was her ſkill/in plan- 
ning and executing beautiful little ornamental 
boxes, purſes, &c.; and in her taſte, ſuperior 
to every. thing that ever was ſeen in working 
trimmings :” her roſes as large as liſe, and 
hearts-caſe ſo naturally coloured that no one 
could miſtake them for any thing elſe, were 
the admiration of all her acquaintance: Such 
was Miſs Milſon, and ſuch her perfections. 
Agatha poſſeſſed ſufficient diſcernment to 
remark her foibles, but had too grateful an 
heart to feel inſenſible of the attention ſhe paid 
her. 2 e 
« This, your lovely inmate, dear Miſs 
« Hammond, ” ſaid Miſs Milſon, 8 W 
me of Milton's beautiful lines, 


1 Grace was in all her eps''s— 


5 


© for there is a fomething in her beyond all 
e ce our 
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.< our imagination can paint of a Clariſſa or 
Cecilia! her ſociety muſt render your . 
e habitation infinitely intereſting ?” 
I conſider it indeed,“ ſaid Miſs Ham- 
| mond, as one of my greateſt felicities; and 
< only regret,” continued ſhe, ſighing, © that 
I may. be ſo ſoan deprived of it.” 

c Ah! Miſs Hammond,” faid Agatha, 
« you forget the precept you have ſo frequent- 
Mi «ily taught me: never to embitter preſent 
« comforts by a dread of lofing them. But 
c 7 will not forget your leſſons; and will not 
«ſuffer myſelf to think that I ſhall ever loſe 
« the happineſs I now enjoy.” Wale 

A very juſt reproof!”* ſaid Miſs Milſon. 

Hope, rather than fear, is a divinity whom 
we ought to worſhip -cternally; When 
* Julius Cæſar landed in Britain, (How, 
thought Agatha, can Julius Cæſar have any 
connection with the preſent ſubject?) * when 
dees he landed, had he not indulged hope, inſtead 
c of fear for the future conſequences of his 
* temerity, we might never have owned the 


« Romans as maſters.” 5 
| 51 — 1 1 . % Poſhbly 
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e Poſſibly ſo;ꝰ ſaid Miſs Hammond, & yet 


* neither you nor I ſhould have been great 
« loſers if ſuch an event had not taken 


te place,” * 


—— 


ec Doubtleſs not; bd Miſs Milſor, | 


« ] ſpeak, principally, with reference to him. 
« Yet the Romans introduced luxury ; and 
« luxury, by enervating our forefathers, ob- 
« liged them to have recourſe to Hengiſt 
« and Horſa for aſſiſtance; and from the 
“ Saxons we inherit many of thoſe virtues 
« which adorn a Sir Charles Grandiſon. 
« Thus, you ſee, the event has; in reality, 
c an intimate connection with ourſelves.” 
This was reaſoning too deep to be contro- 


verted, and- Miſs Hammond gave a nod of 


aſſent. 
When Miſs Milſon took her leave, ſhe 


gave Agatha a preſſing invitation to viſit her 
at Milſon Hall. © Such as our manſion is, 
„ Miſs Belmont,” ſhe ſaid “ it will delight- 
edly receive you. You ſhall viſit my ſum- 
* mer-houſe, my Caſſetta, as I term it; 
* You underſtand Italian? A lady, Who was 
* _ miſtreſs of the language, taught me 


» 


60 that 
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. Mat name for my little rural retreat. It 
« js placed on the ſummit of a mount of 
« honeyſuckles. My father will receive 
e you with Pleaſure; and though I muſt - 
« apologize for the coarſe ruſticity of the 
e reception you may meet with from him, 
© be aſſured he will think his table gladden- 
_* ed by your preſence.” . 
When Miſs Milſon was gone, Agatha en- 
treated with ſo much earneſtneſs to be per- 
mitted to accept her invitation, that Miſs 
Hammond, at length, promiſed to aecompa- 
ny her thither. 
But a far different ſcene—a ſcene of miſe- 
ry awaited Agatha, and nipped all her fairy 
proſpects in the bud! Miſs Hammond, the 
friend of her heart, her companion from in- 
fancy, to whoſe precepts ſne owed her virtues, 
to whoſe friendſhip ſhe was indebted for moſt 
of the hours of happineſs ſhe had known, 
was ſeized with a violent fever; and though 
every poſſible aſſiſtance was procured imme- 
.diately, the diſorder. baffled medicine; a 
delirium enſued, and ſhe expired in the arms 
of her diſtracted friend. 
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Agatha remained during ſeveral hours 
in a ſtate of ſtupefaction; and when ſhe, 
at length, recovered her ſenſes, awaking but 
W co anguiſh, ſhe was ſeized with fits which 
W threatened her life; or, if that was preſerved, 
at leaſt her reaſon. Miſs Hammond's ſer- 
vants treated her with every poſſible atten- 
tion; and by their aſſiſtance, added to the 


benevolent exertions of the phyſician, ſhe was 


at length reſtored to ſome degree of calmneſs - 
and compoſure. But ſhe, who a few days 
before had felt herſelf the happieſt of human 
beings, was now the moſt. niiferable ! She 
ſeemed alone upon the earth. Beſide Miſs 
Hammond ſhe had never hada friend, never a 
companion for even a day, To her own ſervants 
ſhe had never been permitted to ſpeak ; and 
her parents far diſtant, there ſeemed not a 
being in the world to whom ſhe had the leaſt 
| relation, or on whoſe regard ſhe had the 
ſmalleſt claim. And when to this melans- 
choly reflection was added her anguiſn for the 
toſs of the kingeſt of friends, imagination 
can hardly draw a more diſtreſſing picture. 
By the advice of the phyſician ſhe determin- 
HENS ; cd 
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and determined, on the day after, to affix, as 
Dr. Harley had propoſed, her ſeal on every 


tained relief, when the door opened, and a 


40 THA. 


ed to return to her oun houle, and await 
there the return of her parents, to whom ſhe 
wrote, as ſoon as ſhe had power to write, to 


| inform them of the melancholy event : but 


till the laſt ſad duties were paid to her de- 
parted friend, ſhe would not quit her remains, 


thing, and quit the houſe. 


CHAP... 


HE melancholy day was now arrived. 
a Agatha had ſhut herſelf up in a back 
parlour, - that ſhe might avoid a proſ- 
pect of the ſad proceſſion. She had thrown 
herſelf into a chair, and was indulging thoſe 
tears from which alone ſhe hoped for or ob- 


nan entered, on whoſe countenance 
were depicted the ſtrongeſt marks of agony 
and horror. Agatha ſtarted up, and attempt- 
ed to quit the room: but her trembling 
limbs refuſed. to ſupport her, and ſhe ſunk 


SEW 5 again 
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0 totally abſorbed in miſery, he appeared in- 
ſenſible of every thing. Agatha, whoſe 


mn . ] ˖ ,, , 
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4 gain into her chair. The young man at firſt 


ſeemed not to remark that ſhe was preſent: 


gentle heart for a moment almoſt forgot her 
own ſorrows in the ſufferings of the ſtranger, 
again offered to riſe, and ſaid, Shall 1 fetch 
* you any thing? 
Nothing, nothing on earth ! * there 
* is not a being who can give me comfort 
„ now !”” Then covering his face with his 
hands, he leaned againſt the wall without have 
ing power to utter another word. | 
Agatha, again aſſuming ſtrength to frank | 
in the hope that by divulging his ſorrows - 
they might be ſoftened, © You are ſome . 
© friend,” ſhe ſaid, © of the dear friend” —She 
could ſay no more. He made no reply. At 
length, going up to him, with a ſtrength in- 
ſpired by terror, * Sir, Sir!“ ſhe ſaid, . who< 
« ever you are, recollect yourſelf, recover 
& your ſenſes for God's fake. I am ill able 
eto adminiſter comfort who ſo greatly ſtand 
de in need of it myſelf; but I will ftrive to 
© forget my own ſorrows to offer conſolation 
. cc to 
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* to you. Speak, ſpeak to me, I conjure 
*K you! Who are you? What can I do for 
«ce you ? 955 | 

The ſtranger who had emed inſenſible 
of every thing before, now turned round, and 
looked at Agatha with a mixture of wildneſs 
and aſtoniſhment. At length, putting his 
hand to his forehead, and forcing himſelf to 
ſpeak, Oh !”” he faid, wonder not at my 
agony ! wonder rather, that I have ſeen what 
I faw, and live! I met—juſt Heaven? I met 
my dear, my only ſiſter carried—He was 
again unable to ſpeak. After a pauſe, endea- 
vouring to recolle& himſelf, he continued: 
«c Many, many years had we been ſeparated ; 
« at length, releaſcd from captivity, I return- 
« ed, I flew to meet her—to meet her 
* Good God how !''— | 

«© Amazement !” ſaid Agatha; © And are 
you the brother whom ſhe ſo long believe 
dead, whom ſhe lamented ?” 


te Lamented!” he replied, „ Oh that 1 


e had never lived to lament her!“ 
His agony by degrees began to ſubſide in- 
to a : ſettled ſorrow which found reliet from 
dwelling 
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dwelling on the ſubject of his griefs. © Oh l 
he ſaid, © had you known her kindneſs, her 
« ſweetneſs! Oh ! ſhe was ſiſter, friend, mo- 
« ther, every thing to me!? 5 

« Alas!” ſaid Agatha, I know bur too 
« well the kindneſs of her heart; for Oh, 
ce though bound by no ties of blood, ſhe was 
« all thoſe to me!” . | 

« And what kind angel are you,” ſaid Mr. 
Hammond, who, thus miſerable, could for- 
« get your own diſtreſſes to compaſſionate a 
« ſtranger?“ N | 

“Alas! faid Agatha, I too am a ſtranger 
« jn the world! My parents are in France. 


* They left me under the protection of the 


te beſt of friends. She is taken from me; 
* and I have now none to fly to.” 

Agatha again burſt into a flood of tears : 

« Forgive me, Oh forgive me,” ſaid Mr. 
Hammond, * that I thus cruelly recalled the 
* remembrance of your griets. Oh let me 


not be ſuch a wretch as to add to your ſor- 


* rows who have ſo kindly poured balm to 
% mine!“ 


Say no more,” ſaid Agatha, © we will both 
| | _« ſtrive 


dc and ſeek for alleviation to our ſorrows 


22 e 


« ſtrive to be counibite, indeed we with 
« We will apply to Heaven for reſignation, 


tc where only it is to be found. But ſince 
1 qu are ſo kind as to accept the poor con- 
c ſolations a ſharer in calamity can offer, will 


you permit me to fetch you any refreſh- 


th ment?” 
« Generous, kind as you are,“ ſaid he, 


t how can I ever be ſufficiently grateful! 
* But may I not aſk the name of one to 


\ 


* whom I am ſo greatly 0 Rr 
1; Agatha Belmont.” 


Agatha Belmont!“ he kad; a Ne- 


ver, never ſhall it be forgotten — never will 
I ceaſe to acknowledge to whom 1 owe a 
© reſtoration to reaſon, to a calm I never 
* conceived it poſſible again to have felt.“ 

Agatha now left the room to order refreſh- 


ments, and retired for ſome minutes to her 
own, in order to recover by reflection her 


almoſt exhauſted ſpirits. Yet far different 
were her ſenſations on returning to her cham- 


ber to thoſe ſhe had felt in quitting it half 
an hour before, She was ſtill wretched 2 ſhe 


had 
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had yet loſt the friend ſhe lamented, and was 
fenſible ſhe ſhould eternally lament ; but ſne 
was no longer alone im the world, no longer 
the only ſufferer it contained. In the yet 
more poignant diſtreſſes of Mr. Hammond, 


her own appeared to lefſen, and in him ſhe 
had found one to whom ſhe could unbo- 


pity hers, and the hope of mitigating whoſe 
anguiſh promiſed comfort: and ſhe thanked 
Heaven that had thus given her, in the bit- 
ter moments of ſeparation from one friend, 
another who might, in ſome Rs ſupply 
her place. 
The ſad remainder of the evening was ſpent 
in mutual ſorrow, and mutual tears; but 
ſenſible of comfort from each other s ſociety, 


they parted at a late hour. , 


home on the day following ; but ſtudiouſly 
kept ignorant of the cuſtoms of the world, 
ſhe knew not that there was the ſmalleſt im- 
propriety in her remaining with Mr. Ham- 
mond; and receiving comfort from him, and 
eonſcious chat ſhe beſtowed it in return, ſhe 
determin- 


ſom them; one who from his own would 


Agatha had before purpoſed to retun yp 
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LS 1 for a few days at leaſt to remain 


| with him. But whatever conſolation Mr. 
Hammond received from her ſociety, he 
determined to ſeize the firſt opportunity of 


hinting to her the neceſlity of her leaving 
him. He ſoon diſcovered how much ſhe 


Vas a ſtranger to the world, and he had too 


much generoſity to purchaſe a moment's com- 
fort at the expence of the character of one, of 
- whoſe purity and ſweetneſs he was every mo- 
ment more convinced. But the opportunity 
. he. ſought never ſeemed to arrive. The taſk 
was moſt painful, and almoſt ſavoured of in- 
— gratitude. Vet, on the other hand, the i in. 

gratitude of ſuffering. her to ſully her fame 


for his ſake appeared far greater: and he de- 


termined at length, whatever he might ſuffer, 
to aſſume courage, and introduce the ſubject 
the next hour they paſſed together. 
Miss Belmont,” ſaid Hammond, as they 
walked in the evening, © appears to have 
« ſeen very little of the world ?” 
A Very little, indeed, ſaid Agatha, and 


5 1 have been taught to dread it; but the | 


0 * few perſons I have known contradict thoſe 
oy ungener — 
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te ungenerous ſentiments. I have met with 
_« ſeven or eight perſons, and never yet knew 


e an inſtance of ingratitude, or experienced | 
« a mark of unkindneſs from any of them. 
« Miſs Milſon, though a ſtranger, was very 


« Kind to me; your ſiſter was all my heart 


could wiſh, and you appear to reſemble 


her.? 

« It ſhall be equally my V ſtudy and my 
« pride to merit your eſteem,” replied Mr. 
Hanimond ; © and I would rather infli& the 


« ſfevereſt puniſhment on myſelf than deſerve 


te to forfeit it.. | 
e You never will, I am affured,”* ſaid 
Agatha, interrupting him. * have been de- 


* ceived, I am convinced. Of the world, f 
© which ſo dreadful a picture has been drawn 


e to me, you, and all I have known, form a 


* 


cc part; and are all ſo many evidences of the 


« falſehood, or, at leaſt, of the miſtakes 


« of the ſyſtem of diftruſt I have been 


taught.“ 
Certainly,“ replied Mr. Hammond, 
te the world deſerves not all the cenſures you 


. * have heard. Yet there are many who, 
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under the ſemblande of a regard for pro- 
«. priety, cruelly, barbarouſly condemn. * 
5 innocent. 5 

Ah!“ ſaid Agatha, railing, «this is 
ec but a repetition of my mother's leſſons. 
But perhaps it is thus with every one. 
* Society may reſemble what I have read of 
« life itſelf, which, though all condemn as re- 
7 plete with troubles, all court a continuance 
of, and all fear to loſe.” 

Mr. Hammond had now made two at- 
tempts to introduce the ſubject, which Aga- 
tha's artleſs interruptions had as often fruſ- 
trated ; and he was meditating another, when 
a ſervant came to inform Agatha that a lady 

enquired for her; and ſhe went into the 
- houſe; promiſing Mr. Hammond to return to 
him as ſoon as poſſible. ; ' 
She was met at the paflour door by Miſs 
.  Milfon, who, taking her hand, ſaid, in her 
uſual ſtyle, © after the ſevere loſs you have 
* «© ſuſſained, ſweet Miſs Belmont, in the death 
« of our much valued friend, I am come to 
_ « ſay how ſincerely my heart ee in 
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This introduction was more than Agatha 
could ſupport, and ſhe burſt into tears. Her 
| loſt friend had been the perpetual theme of 

Mr. Hammond and herſelf; and to talk of 
her with him had now become familiar and 
even a conſolation to her; but the fubject 
thus injudiciouſly mentioned by another re- 


vived in a moment every painful reflection, 


and probed too deeply a wound yet unhealed. 
« Sweet ſenſibility!”” ſaid Miſs Milſon. 
« How theſe feelings elevate you in my eſ- 
©« teem ! Ah! let others boaſt their apathy, 
« and delight in the want of all that is en- 
&« dearing or lovely; I would not forego the 
ce painful luxury of ſenſibility for the wealth 
e of worlds. My heart bleeds for the ſuf- 
e ferings of even an animal, an inſect: and 
* it is my glory that it does.” 
Perhaps the moments in which we really 


feel, are of all others the leaſt ſuited to a diſ- 
ſertation on ſenſibility ; and Agatha was in 


capable of replying, or indeed of e 5 


to this elaborate harangue. 


After a minute's pauſe, Miſs Milſon pro- | 
ceeded.. © I am come, likewiſe, to ſolicit” 
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my dear Miſs Belmont's preſence at Mil- 
4 fon Hall, to entreat you to accompany me 
* thither this evening. Sir John and Lady 
«© Milſon having heard you ſtill continued 
« with Mr. Hammond, and reflecting on 
*« the injury you might ſuſtain from it, have 
te requeſted me to add their entreaties to my 
e own.” 


They and you are very kind,“ ſaid A 
tha; © but,” continued ſhe, miſunderſtand- 
ing the injury alluded to, © far from receiv- 


_— ing iny injury from Mr. Hammond's 


e grief, his diſtreſſes, ſtrange as it may ſeem, 
* have been a means of leſſening my own. 
, The fear of adding to his ſorrows has forc- 
<< ed me to combat mine, and I am con- 
«© yinced his ſociety has given me a relief I 
could not have found elſewhere.” 
M.iſs Milfon ſmiled at Agatha's miſappre- 
henſion; but without explaining her meaning, 
rene wed her entreaties to accompany her home. 
«Every thing,” ſhe ſaid, © ſhall be done to 
* amuſe and delight your mind. We will 
together explore the fairy regions of ro- 
* mance, turn over together the page of hiſ- 
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*. prey Pope s melodzous numbers ſhall 
« harmonize our ſouls, and the ſublimity of 
«. Milton lift us out of ourſelves ; while our 
« needles ſhall create an ever-blooming gu 

den.“ 

Agatha repeated her thanks; but requeſted? 
permiſſion to conſult with Mr. Hammond 
before ſhe determined on leaving him; to- 


which Miſs Milſon, not without evident 


marks of furpriſe, aſſented. 


When Agatha returned to Mr. Hammond: 


ſhe informed him of Miſs Milfon's invitation; 
but added, that ſhe had many doubts whether 
ſhe could or ought to accept of it, and was 
come to adviſe with him. | 
„ Since Miſs Belmont does me the honour” 
« to appeal to me,” ſaid Mr. Hammond, 
« I muſt, however I may ſuffer by the loſs I 
« ſhall ſuſtain, entreat her. not to refuſe as 
40 propoſal every way ſo eligible; where new 
* ſcenes and new ſociety will chace the pain-- 
ful remembrances- this melancholy ſpot: 
en ; 
« I know not that,” ſaid Agatha « yet did 


© my inclination plead with me to leave you, 
c: 3. " i there 
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« there is a monitor within my own breaſt 
&« which would forbid me. That tells me 
* that to forſake the afflicted to whom my 


« preſence may afford conſolation, to forſake 
them for thoſe to whoſe many comforts 


« could give no encreaſe, would be contrary 


to that duty which I hope to make the 


« conſtant rule of my conduct. No, Mr. 
« Hammond; Miſs Milſon is happy and 
« wants me not ; you are unhappy and I 
*« ought not to leave you.” 

Kind! ſweet Miſs Belmont! what words 
* can expreſs my gratitude !”* replied Mr. 


Hammond. But, be aſſured, there are no 


« means by which I can receive a comfort 
« equal to the conſcioutcſs of your happi- 


« neſs.” 


% Ah!” ſaid Agatha, FI was a time 


when to have gone to Miſs Milſon's would 


* have made me happy! but my heart is no 


longer turned to gaiety ; and to wander 


alone with you, mingle my tears with yours 


* —to dwell on the loved idea of one dear, 


« O how dear! to us both, affords more real 
c camfort, 
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© comfort, nay pleaſure to my heart than any : 
te ſociety on earth could beſtow.” » 

e Dear, dear Miſs Belmont ” faid Ham- 
ind taking her hand, and prefling it invo- 
luntarily between both his, “ this is too 
* much!” then appearing to recollect him- 

ſelf, he looſed her hand. 
. Why this? ſaid Agatha. I do not, 
« you fee I do not refuſe on your account. 
No, it is chiefly en my own; for how 
te could I bear the idle jeſts of the thought- 
« leſsly happy, when my own heart was Hs 
ing within me!“ | 
My dear Miſs Belmont,” ſaid Ham- 
mond, “ never, not even in the firſt ſad mo- 
te. ments of our meeting, when your ſweetneſs 
«recalled me to life and reaſon, never did you 
s appear ſo amiable to me as at this moment. 
Net believe me when ] aſſure you that you 
* muft accompany Miſs Milſon. To loſe you, 
«to part from you is a trial only leſs ſevere - 
than that your preſence enabled me to ſu-" 
0 ſtain. But there are reaſons why your 
s continuance with me would be highly . 
| 40 proper.“ $5170. 1 1 A 
A 4 4 0 Highly 
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SE: Highly improper ! repeated Agatha | 
% You aſtoniſh me.” 

„The world,” reſumed Mr. en 
* contains few hearts as pure as yours; * 
© thoſe who are incapable of benevolence 

* themſelves impute the actions it inſpires to 
« motives like thoſe which govern their own- 
conduct. Thus ungenerous, they might. 
BE: condemn your continuance with me.: | 
And to what motives could they impute 
it, faid Agatha, for what . con- 
« demn it?? 

Mr. Hammond heſitated, and Agatha 1 ter 
peated her queſtion. 

* To motives,” ſaid Mr. Mamas 
« fartheſt from the purity of your- heart. 
« Yet deign to receive from me the aſſur- 


e ance of perpetual gratitude, of an eſteem 


* amounting to veneration. O Miſs ae 
* mont! you are—you are an angel | — 
VMiſs Milſon now coming to em pre- 
vented any farther converſation; and Agatha 
informed her that ſhe meant to profit by her 
kind offer; but that ſhe could not yet diſpel 
| 95 arif at the * of leaving Mr. 
3 Ham- 
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e thus alone, friendleſs, and a prey 
to ſorrow, | 

If Mr. Hammond will ſometimes ſtray 
* to our abode,” ſaid Miſs Milſon, / © he: 
ce will be received with the welcome of a 
« friend.“ | 7 . 

- Ts this invitation Mr. Hammond replied 
with politeneſs,. and Agatha heard it with 
evident pleaſure. Then turning to him, and 
laying her hand upon his arm, ſhe conjured : 
him, with a countenance expreffive of the 
moſt anxious ſolicitude, to endeavour to ſup- 
port his ſpirits. *« O Mr. Hammond,” ſhe 
ſaid, © think of me; and if ever you are in- 
« clined to indulge in grief, remember, O- 
6 remember Agatha Belmont!“ 

Hammond, who had ſcarcely power to re- 
ply, and who feared in the preſence of Miſs 
Mil ſon, to utter, as Agatha had artleſsly done, 
all that he felt, replied, after a moment's heſi- 
tation, “yes, Miſs Belmont, never ſhall your 
« unmerited anxiety for a ſtranger be forgot 
« ten, I were unworthy ſuch generous in- 
junctions ſhould I not —— to 0 obey | 
* hem... 5 
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The coach, which had been in ating, 

was now ordered to the door; and Agatha 
went to her chamber to make the few pre- 
parations neceſſary for leaving an houſe 
which ſhe had entered with far different ſen- 
ſations. 

When Agatha bad left the room, Ham- 
mond gave Miſs Mil ſon a ſhort deſcription 
of their firſt melancholy interview; and to 
the benevolence of an heart unpracticed in 
the world, and which felt for every one that 


Vas unhappy, he ſaid he was indebted for the 


kind folicitude ſhe had juſt witneſſed. His 
explanation, added to her own obſervance of 
- Agatha's ingenuouſneſs, removed in a great 
' meaſure the doubts ſhe had at firſt entertain- 


ed of her conduct being actuated by tenderer iS 
motives. | 


Agatha returned to them in tears, and with 
an' heart almoſt broken. The remembrance 
of the friend ſhe had loſt, and whoſe habita- 
tion ſhe was now perhaps quitting for the laſt 
time, rendered her unable to ſpeak; and 
Hammond, little leſs affected, could only bid 
Heaven bleſs her, as he put her into the car- 
48; 3 riage: 
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riage: while their mutual diſtreſs opened an 
ample field for Miſs Milſon's powers of elo- 
cution ; and ſhe was uttering another pathe- 

tic diſſertation on the charms of ſenſibility, 
when the coach drove from the door. Aga- 
tha put her head out of the, window, waved 
her hand to Mr. Hammond; and when both 

he and the houſe were out of ſight, burſt into 
an agony of tears, which all Miſs Milſon's 
efforts and eloquenee were unable to reſtrain. 
Milſon Hall was but a few miles diſtant ; and 
with difficulty could ſhe” recover her ſpirits 
ſufficiently to enable her to ſpeak with any 
degree of compoſure before they arrived there. 


r 
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ILSON Hall was a venerable ſtructure, 
which had remained in the poſſeſſion 
of the family whoſe name it bore, for many 
generations. It owed more alteration than 
embelliſhment to the taſte of its preſent poſ- 
ſeſſor; who, to the ancient gothic edifice of 
Ig” had added a wing of brick in a mo- 
G = dern 
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dern ſtyle ; and who had cut down two vene- 
rable rows of elms which formed an avenue 
to the houſe, to make a {weep for carriages in 
front round a plot of graſs, in the centre of 
which was planted agreeable to Lady Mil- 
ſon's taſte, one tall fir tree; and around it, 


half a dozen roſe trees, in compliance with 
her daughter's. A new walled garden on one 


fide, and ſuperb coach-houſe and ſtabling on 


the other, effectually precluded any proſpect 
which might have opened upon the houſe 


when the elms were taken away. Sir John, 


notwithſtanding, eſteemed himſ UF a. nnn of 
very great taſte ;' and indeed all his family 
hid claim to the ſame merit in ſome reſpect 
or other. | 


Sir John was the youngeſt ſon of the young 
eſt branch of the family of the Milſons ; who, 


from the improbability of his ever inheriting 


the family title and eſtate, and from his fa- 
ther's inability to give to his ſons ſufficient; 
fortunes to live independent of trade, had 


been brought up an hoſier. In buſineſs he 


was eſteemed a ſhrewd, wary, prudent man; 


and had he never been exalted to a rank for 


which 


— 
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which neither nature nor education deſigned 
him, he might have paſſed through life with 
a tolerable ſhare of reſpectability. In perſon 
he was ſhort and ſturdy ; and on his face the 
marks of low cunning were fo legibly written, 
that leſs than the ſkill of a Lavater was ne- 
ceſſary to trace the outlines of his character. 
His little grey eyes, ſunk deep in their ſoc- 
kets, © twinkled rather than ſnone ; while 
his complexion which was univerſally red 
with a tinge of purple, beſpoke the clover, 
as he termed it, of his own-table. Imagining 
himſelf wonderfully facetious, he delighted in 
his own jeſts ; though the diverfion they af- 
forded was chiefly confined to himſelf ; her 
Ladyſhip's excellent appetite, his daughter's 
ſenſibility, with now and then a ſtory of his 
contriving to give a kiſs to a pretty girl, 
were the moſt frequent ſubjects of his mirth.. 
In ſhort, his wit was coarſe vulgarity, his 
ſenſe mean cunning ; and his piety, charity, 
and hoſpitality, were each oſtentation. - 

Lady Milfon was tall and ſomewhat awk 
ward; but her face ſtill retained the marks. 
of beauty, for which in her youth ſhe had 
been 
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been eminently diſtinguiſhed; and n 
ſtill regarded as her higheſt perfection. Her 
underſtanding was rather below the common 
level; but, conſidering it had received no 
advantage from education, diſgraced as little 
as could be expected her preſent ſtation. She 
was good-natured and obliging to her friends; 


and had ſhe been married ro a man of a libe« 
rial turn of mind, inſtead of one whoſe mean. = 


neſſes ſhe had early learned to contract, ſhe 
uvould probably have been a reſpectable mem 
ber of ſociety. A profeſſed votary of taſte, 
her dreſſing room was filled with pictures, 
. vaſes, and numberleſs other ornaments; 
which, though they bore no mark of the cor- 
rect taſte of the painters or ſculptors of anti- 
quity, were, nevertheleſs, highly commended 
by her Lad yſhip, and their various beauties. 
pointed out to her acquaintance. She had a 
ſummer-houſe in the garden fitted up entirely 
in her own taſte; the only opening of which 
was to a ſouth brick wall. But the want of 


pProſpect from without, was amply ſupplied by 


that within ; the . being NY bann 
er landſcapes. n! e 
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The family of Sir John Milſon conſiſted of 
himſelf, his Lady, two ſons, two daughters, 
and ten ſervants. His houſe was beſides ge- 
nerally filled with company, as he prided 
himſelf on his hoſpitality. _ 

Miſs Caſſandra, the youngeſt daughtih was 
the exact counterpart of her mother, whoſe 
darling ſhe had been from her infancy : ſhe 
was moderately wiſe, very handſome, and 
very good-humoured. _ | | 

Mr. Valentine Milſon, the eldeſt ſon, had 


been married for ſome years to a woman of 


ſenſe and refinement. But though poſſeſſing 
- much goodneſs of heart and diſpoſition, he 
was a proof that mere good-nature, unattended 
by ſome ſhare of ſenſibility, and wanting ab- 
ſolutely the polith of a gentleman, is incapa- 
ble of making a woman of feeling and dif. 
cernment happy. Mrs. Milſon had married 
him, partly at the inſtances of her friends, 
who were unwilling ſhe ſnould reject an offer 
ſo advantageous, and partly becauſe ſhe felt 
the gratitude natural in a young mind on be- 
ing diſtinguiſhed as the object of attachment 

* by an handſome, and generally eſteemed, 
{> young 
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young man; and ſhe miſtook, as is frequent- 
be the caſe, that gratitude for love. 
Mr. William Milſon was a character to- 
Tally oppoſite to his brother. Like his eldeſt | 
ſiſter he was vain of and exulted in his ſenſi- 
bility ; and his romantic attachment to a 
young widow in the neighbourhood was the 
theme of every tongue, Sonnets and 1 | 
were found in every path he frequented ; and, 
ſhunning ſociety, his whole time was ſpent in 
a little retirement ſacred to himſelf at the end 
of a grove; the ſtyle and taſte of which dif- 
fered entirely from thoſe fitted up by his mo- 
ther and ſiſter. It was built in the form of a 
Cottage, and thatched ; while a 


| «© Wicket opening with a latch” 
8 | | f 
led to it, at the diſtance of a few paces. 
_ Such was the family to which Agatha was 
now to be introduced. 
She was met at the door by Sir John him- 
ſelf, who, as he handed her out of the car- 
*- Tiage, declared, that ſhe was ſuch a nice young 


woman 225 if Valentine was not married, and » 
William 
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William deſperately ſmitten already, he ſhould 
like her for a daughter moſt monſtrouſly,” 
upon his credit. But you are welcome 
1 here, he continued, * heartily welcome, 
« Miſs. It has never deen faid by any one, 
* believe, that any body of any ſort of rank, 
« eſpecially the daughter of one who is a Ba- 
* ©, ronet like: myſelf, is not welcome to 8 

* John Milſon's.“ | 
Agatha had ſcarcely time to return her 
thanks for this extraordinary civility, before 
he interrupted her by ſaying: © And as for 
* your continuing there with that young fel- 
% low, Mils,..do' you ſee I thought it was as 

ce well let alone. As for an ald man like | 
c me, why I may ſteal a pair of gloves per- 
et haps; but what of that?—The world 
« won't talk. Now a young fellow is your 
* another thing.“ 

Agatha coloured, and felt a ſenſation of 
uneaſineſs entirely new to her. She was now 

| ſenſible of the truth of Mr. Hammond's af- 

fertions, and. of the kindneſs and generoſity 
which had prompted. him to urge her depar- 
ture; and the, began, for the firſt time, to 
we | believe 
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delieve that the world is ſometimes what he 
and others had repreſented it. 

Sir John, obſerving her confuſion, ſaid, 
* Come, come, Miſs, don't bluſh, and we'll 
* ſay no more. Upon my credit and honour | 
s as a gentleman, I did not mean to diſtreſs 
« you. Come, what fay you ?—If I had a 
ſon to diſpoſe of, what ſhould you think 
* of Sir John Milſon for a father ?—Egad, I 
ee don't know, if my old Lady would but tip 
off, what I might fay to you myſelf !— 

« Hay ?—you are as pretty a laſs as bats ſeen 
« theſe forty years.. TY 
| Agatha, who knew not how to 1 to 
this farrago of folly and vulgarity, was ſilent. 

But Sir John repeated his queſtion, and de- 
Clared he would be anſwered. Indeed, Sir,” 
faid Agatha, © I am quite a ſtranger che 
„ world and its cuſtoms ; and know not 
4 how I ought to reply to the complirzeace 
On Toe.” 1474 03.4: eee te 
J wiſh; Sir John, pp aid Miſs: Milſon, 
. © that you would not thus torment my lovely 
« friend immediately on her arrival 
0 0 Torment her At Sophy ! jo replied 
bt ET Sir 
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Sir John. © No, no nothing like it. Shey 
* me the woman that's Ane when you 
* talk to her of a huſband !— 

« T could ſhew you an dee ſaid Miſs 
Milſon. To a mind refined like Miſs 

_ « Belmont's the idea of an huſband uncon- 

« nected with every romantic tenderneſs of 
te the moſt ardent paſſion would be dreadful. 
« To an heart like hers even an exclufive 

e preference would be inſufficient.”” 

_ « Excluſive fiddleſtick l ſaid Sir John. 

My poor dear Miſs Sophy when you once 

ce get into theſe flights the Lord have mercy 
e upon thoſe that hear you. I tell you, you'll - 
. all take the firſt man that offers; and have 
* always done from grandmother Eve down 
te to my Lady Milſon—Indeed if Eve had 
© been ſo mighty nice, I wonder where we 
te ſhould all have been.” 

Thus faying, and laughing W at his 
own wit, he left them, to Agatha's great re- 
lief; who, diſguſted at the ſpecimen ſhe had 
already ſeen, almoſt dreaded to meet the reſt \ 
of the family; and felt more reaſon than eyer | 
to regret the ſociety ſhe had juſt quitted.—= 

The 


*% 


enn. Y 
She was now introduced to Lady Milſon, 
whoſe Rind reception, and frank good-nature 
made her feel immediately at caſe in her com- 
pany ; and, diſpoſed as ſhe was to be pleaſed 
with thoſe ſhe met, almoſt, ſhe thought, 
atoned, for the coarſe manners ſhe was obliged 
to bear with from Sir John. 
Lady Milſon led her into the 8 
room, which was filled with company, moſt 
of whom were making viſits of ſome weeks 
to the family. The firſt of the party to whom 
ſhe introduced her was the honourable Mr. 
Craggs, he being a perſon of the higheſt rank 
and moſt conſequence. Mr. Craggs ſet down 
the pail of water he uſually carried, and 
riſing ſlowly, made a 8 inclination of the 
head. 
Mr. Craggs was a little emaciated figure, 
about forty ; who, born to affluence and in- 
dependence, and bleſt by nature with an ex- 
cellent conſtitution, had laviſhed his fortune 
on empyrics, and ruined his health by fantaſ- 
tic endeavours to preſerve it. Without hav- 
ing from nature one real ailment, he fancied 


an ed to remove which he frequently 
| ee 
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employed means which occaſioned real ones. 
His darling, and, for many years paſt, his 
only ſtudies, were medicine and philoſophy 
as it concerns the human frame. By theſe 
means, what his phyficians failed to accom- 
pliſh was compleated by his own preſcrip- 
tions ; and long before he was thirty, he had 
every appearance of one ſtanding on the brink 
of the grave. He had diſcovered very early 
in life, that the pulſe of one hand beat, by 
two in an hour, at leaſt, faſter than that of 
the other; and convinced that an equal cir- 
culation was neceſſary, to preſerve life and 
health, by paſſing frequent electric ſhocks 
through one hand he endeavoured to promote 
and quicken the circulation, and by a poultice 
of nitre to impede it in the other. But, un- 
fortunately, a ſevere froſt ſetting in ſoon after, - 
the nitre too effectuallß ſwered the end 
propoſed; and by that means brought on a 
mortification from which he was with diffi- 
culty recovered.— He had lately diſcovered 
that one half of his body was conſiderably 
heavier than the other; and of this he was 
convinced by an inclination he felt ta lean to 

one 


| 
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one ſide in preference to the other.. To 


remedy this inconvenience, - and to produce 


an equapoiſe, he conſtantly carried a pail of 


Vater on the lighteſt ſide.— A ſlight and gra- 


dual inclination of the head was the only 
ſpecies of bow he ſuffered himſelf to make. 
He was no ſtranger to the dreadful conſe- 
quences of the ſlighteſt injury to the ſpinal 
marrow ; and he conceived it poſſible that 
every bend of the back, by forcing the verte- 
bræ out of its natural, upright poſition, might . 
be a means of weakening it, and injuring at the 
ſame time that marrow which had ſo inti- 
mate a connection with life itſelf. He there- 
fore avoided a bow with as much caution as 


| he would the plague. — Whenever the ſun 


ſhone he wore a large hat in the form of an 


umbrella to preſerve his eyes from its beams. 
If, as he would obſerve, light confiſts, as 


Newton has proved, of matter, be that matter 


ever ſo fine, be its particles ever ſo minute, 


it muſt endanger the fight on which it darts; 
ſince its force is in proportion to its velocity, 
and its velocity calculated at the amazing 


pd rate of an hundred and 14 thouſand miles ina 


ſecond, 
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ſecond. Beſides, heobſerved; the contraction of 


the pupil in a ſtrong light feems to point out 
to us from nature and inſtinct the fatal effects 
it experiences from it; or hy ſhould that 
organ which has beenſuppoſed to be conſtruct- 
ed for no other purpoſe than to profit by the 
light, by a natural impulſe contract, and, as 
it were, ſhrink and retreat from its rays. And. 
this was, he obſerved, the reaſon why the owl, 
a bird which diſcovers no other mark of eſ- 
pecial ſagacity, has nevertheleſs, from the 
inſtinctive prudence of cloſing its eyes in the 
light, been termed the bird of wiſdom. 


With theſe, and other arguments of a ſimilar _ 


texture, Mr. Craggs entertained his friends, 
when he condeſcended to ſpeak ; which, 
© however, was not very frequently, as his mind 
was generally engroſſed by the rm | 
of his own complaints, 

Mrs. Craggs, who accompanied him whi- * 
therſoever he went, was the beſt of wives; 
and, perhaps, the only woman who could 
have borne with his caprices without making 
2 ſacrifice of her own peace. But ſhe was 


bleſt with an even, chearful temper; and 
cheriſhing 
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cheriſhing the idea of every merit ſhe diſco. 
vered in her huſband, made it a ſubject of 
ſelf congratulation. His foibles ſhe ſmiled 


* at, when his. umbrella concealed her ſmiles 


from his view, combated when it was pru- 
dent, and humoured when ſhe found it W 
_ fary. 7 | 
Ihe reſt of the company confiſted of Mr. 
- Ormiſtace, his niece Mrs. Herbert, a young 
and beautiful widow, the object of Mr. Wil- 
liam Milſon's unſucceſsful paſſion, Mr. 
Jrewford,” Mr. and Mrs. Valemine Milfon, 
and the reſt of Sir John's family. op 
Ko Ormiſtace was Aa character, which, 
" not. abſolutely ſingular, 1s rarely met 
5 and it is, perhaps, happy for the world 
that it is. He was an-extraordinary mixture 
ol virtue and foibles, genius and folly—kind- / 
neſs and cruelty ; and formed a ſtriking proof 
that, the warmeſt and moſt generous of 
hearts, actions impelled by the moſt roman- 
tic virtue, are incapable of making ourſelves 
and thoſe around us happy, when not regu- 
lated by the ſtandard of prudence, when not 
conformable to the dictates of cool ſenſe and 


* 
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reaſon.—Liberal and profuſe to an exceſs, if 
Mr. Ormiſtace heard of an object of diſtreſs, 
he would have beggared himſelf and every 
friend he had, to ſuccour and relieve them. 
Vet his charities were too indiſcriminate to 
afford real ſervice. Acting by the impulſe of 
the moment, it was enough that a pretty wo- 
man in diſtreſs, a man whoſe countenance in- 
tereſted him, or any other circumſtance as 
trifling, worked upon his feelings: before he 
had given himſelf time to weigh the merits 
of their caſe, every reſource was ranſacked to 
ſupply them with all and more than they - 
aſked; while every remonſtrance of hisniece, or. 
any other friend, who ſaw the circumſtanges 
through the clearer mediums of prudence and 
reaſon, were contemned, and themſelves pro- 
bably upbraided, and threatened with an eters --. 
nal forfeiture of his regard. Paſſionatdly at- 
, tached to all for whom he profeſſed a friend- 
ſhip, he would have ſacrificed his fortune and 
his life at any moment, to preſerve them from 
diſtreſs; yet on the ſlighteſt grounds, a tale 
fabricated by falſchood or malevolence, he 
would deſpiſe and diſcard them. This fea— 
Vol. I. l : ture 
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ei his-chander vill be beſt Huſtraed: 
by the relation of a circumſtance that occa- 
ſioned the termination of a friendſhip, which, 
from extreme youth till the period when it 
arrived, had conſtituted his chief felicity. 
Mr. Saville had been the companion of his 
childiſh ſports, the aſſociate of his ſtudies; 
and as at ſchool they began, ſo at the univer- 
ſity they finiſhed together their education. 
A diverſity of ſentiments and caſt of charac- 
ter was no bar to their friendſhip. Saville, 
more volatile, and thinking more like the 
. Teſt of the world, did not the leſs admire 
the heroic generoſity. which dignified his 
friend; and except a few flight diſputes 
which had never amounted to an actual quar- 
rel, they had continued friends and compa- 
nions during twenty years; when Mr. Or- 
miſtace's miſplaced charity, and the irritabili- 
ty of his Feneroſity (if the expreſſion may be 
allowed) occaſioned their final ſeparation. 
A young woman beautiful in perſon, and 


| intereſting in her manner, called at Mr. Or- 


miſtace's lodgings, and requeſted immediate 
admittance. Struck with her appearance, 
he conjured to inform him by what means he 
could ſerve her. 

Alas! 


aa rH WM: 
Alas ! Sir,” ſhe ſaid, “ long, though, 
« ]- truſt, not deſervedly ſo, a ſtranger to 
« kindneſs, to find it thus in a ſtranger ex- 
ce cites a gratitude I feel, better than I can 
« expreſs. My parents, though born to proſ- 
« pects of affluence, are now funk in pover- 
te ty and want; and the labour of my hands 
« js inſufficient to maintain them. I have a 
e brother, who left us many years ſince to 
c enliſt as a ſoldier. We have been inform- 
© ed of his return to his country; and in 
e ſearch of him, from the vague information 
« given me by an acquaintance, I have wan- 
« qered from town to town, till wearied with ' 
« my fruitleſs attempts to diſcover him, and 
« my little ſtock of money exhauſted, I was 
« adviſed to apply to you, whoſe generoſity 
._*© merits the praiſes I heard beſtowed on it.“ 
« Excellent young woman !”* faid Mr. 
Qrmiſtace, © how much will _ you?“ 
«A trifle, Sir, — a few poun 
Here are fifty. And have mw u applied 
to no one elſe ?” 
Only to Mr. Saville, Sir.“ 
a And what did my friend offer you?“ 
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-U 1% Alas? nothing, Sir.” 
« Nothing! Good God!“ a 

e He diſbelieved my ſad tale, and refuſed 

ns aſſt me. 

Mean, diſtruſtful 100 he man 

& who could act thus is no longer a friend of 

mine from this moment I diſcard him 

& rxenounce him for ever.“ 

O Sir! Let me not be the means of di- 
« viding you from your friend, or I ſhall be 
« miſerable that I applied to you. The 
« world is filled with deceit, and he may 
e have experienced but too many proots of it 
« already.“ 

« Excellent creature! And you plead for 
-< the wretch that has inſulted you. by taxing 
« you with the groſſeſt falſchoods !—Saville 
* my friend! I bluſh that I ever called him 
« fo - But you ſhall not return on foot to 
4 your parents—my ſervants and dorſen ſhall 
« attend you.“ | 8 
Ten thouſand bleſſings light on you, 
« kind, generous Mr. Ormiſtace !—Let me 
« but leave you to — the fulneſs of my 
* W | 
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own fertile imagination :— Mr. Ormiſtace's 


known character producing many ſuch ideat 


adventures—when Mr. Saville called, and 
was denied admittance. Aſtoniſhed at the 


_ refuſal, and convinced that his friend was at 
home, he ruſhed in, in ſpite of * efforts of 


the ſervant. 


% On his entrance, « Saville,” gaid n 


ſtace, © we meet now contrary to my inclina- 
* tion; but it is for the laſt time.“ 


« Dear Ormiſtice,” ſaid Saville, „to what 
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e Do—And return an hour hence; and 
* my ſervants ſhall be ready to attend you.“ 
Scarcely was ſhe gone, never to return 
again — ſince her brother, and, in ſhort, her 
whole tale never had exiſtence but in her 


*« ſtrange caprice am I indebted for this vey | 


«polite reception? 
« Saville; I am | ſerious. We meet no 
* more. He who could inſult injured and 


« ſuffering innocence is no friend of mine.“ 


« O! I underftand you now, perfectly. 
The ſuffering innocence you allude to, is 


c 


A 


« actreſs who has honoured | us both with a 
{© viſte,” 


D 3 % Mean, 


the artful tale invented by the excellent 


— 


Mean, ſuſpicious wretch I have done 
„ with you. Who that ſaw her tears, her 
* diſtreſs, could have withheld _ boun- 

ce ty! 295 : | 

„ 'Thoſe who knew the whole to be a fic- 

* tion. But if I could borrow a pair of 
bright eyes, and were to put on petticoats 
* * myſelf, I could pre ah on your n, 

« at any hour.” : 
„ Saville; —I will not be ridiculed wich 
* impunity. F will have ſatisfaction.“ 

*« Moſt certainly you will very thortly—of 

* your own folly.” 

Do not affect to milnterſtand: me— 
The ſatisfaction of a gentleman. We will 
meet again; —but it ſhall be“ 

Jo fight?“ 
. * Yes—to fight!“ 

« Ormiſtace, I have a fincere oy for 
you, but I have ſome likewiſe for my own 
life: and ſince it ſeems impoſſible to pre- 
*« ſerve that, while T am deſtined to be the vie- 
„ tim of your paſſion and caprice, we will 
meet no more. But I will do juſtice to your 

* character, and if I am aſked my opinion of 
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« you, 1 will ay chat Jack Ormiſtace- is an 
« honeſt, credulous, paſſionate, and n 
« fellow as ever exiſted! ? 

Thus faying, he left him; and niccting 2G 
cidentally with a party going to Rome, he 
accompanied them, rejoiced to leave a coun- 
try where the man he moſt valued had re- 
nounced him, and not without hopes that his 
friend's eyes would ſoon be opened, that he 
would ſce and acknowledge his error, and 
ſeek to meet him on his return with as much 
eagerneſs as he had ſought to part. 
Mr. Ormiſtace did ſee his error. He was 
| ſhortly convinced that the whole tale was a 
forgery ; and, in ſpite of his ſelf- love, which 
was ſomewhat wounded by the conceſſion, 
would gladly have flown to implore forgive- 
neſs of the man he had unjuſtly accuſed. 
But he was no longer within reach ; and a 
few days after his arrival at Reme, before a 
conciliatory letter from Ormiſtace could 
reach him, he was ſeized with a fever and 
died. Mr. Ormiſtace never ceaſed to regret 
the loſs of his friend ; yet his own character 
remained unchanged : raſh and . capricious 
D 4 pre- 
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a prepoſſeſſions ſtill governed his d and 
repeated convictions of their injuſtice were 
inſufficient to prevent them. He doated on 
"Mrs. Herbert, yet made her life miſerable. 
Married at fixteen to a man whom ſhe ra- 
ther eſteemed than loved, Mrs. Herbert had 
never known what it was to be happy. She had 
accepted him by the advice of her uncle, who 
. encouraged an alliance which had every prof- 
pect of aggrandizing his niece. But adverſe 
Circumſtances injuring Mr. Herbert's for- 
tune, at the time he died he was poſſeſſed of 
ſo ſmall a property as to neceſſitate his wi- 
dow. to accept the aſylum Mr. Ormiſtace 
eagerly, and with the moſt unbounded kind- 
neſs offered her. With him ſhe had conti- 
nued ever fince ;—one hour admiring his li- 
berality, the next ſuffering from his caprices. 
In ſhort, ſhe had daily reaſon to acknow- 
ledge, that a mere common character, deſti- 
tute of genius or feeling, yet endued with 
that prudence which retains their conduct in 
the beaten. track of common ſenſe, muſt in- 
evitably render thoſe around them, if not 
more happy, certainly far leſs miſerable, than 
| the 
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the wild actions of the votary of ungoverned 
paſſion, though that paſſion be prompted by | 
virtue, and its aim be benevolence. 

Far different from Mr. Ormiſtace was the 
worthy and excellent Mr. Crawford. He 
had all the ſenſibility neceſſary ta render him 
kind and indulgent to the happy family 
around him; yet unaccompanied by thoſe 
ſtarts of paſſionate affection, thoſe ſudden 
guſts of tenderneſs, which rather pain than: 
make us happy. Calm, unruffled, and ſerene; 
his mind was like the ſtill Iake—every object 
diſcoverable in it was juſt and beautiful. He. 
ſought out the afflicted, he pitied, and, as für 
as prudence would permit, relieved them. 
The widow and the orphan found an huſband 
and a father in him; while his munificence 
to others endeared him to that wife and thoſe 
children whom he conſidered as having the 
firſt and chiefeſt claim on his charity: on 
that charity, which; in St. Paul's excellent 
definition of it,“ ſuffereth long, and is kind; 
and without which, though he had given his 
all to the poor, it “ had profited him no- 
„ my Mild and benignant; a ſmile, the 
; 7 © ae 
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ſmile of conſcious rectitude, and the ſelf. 
complacency of habitual virtue, ſat on his 
face, and ſeemed an earneſt of that peace 
which awaited him hereafter. There is ſome- 
thing in the image of a truely good man 
which few can behold unmoved: we ſee him 
in the path which leads to Heaven, and our 
imagination already paints him enjoying the 
happineſs prepared for the virtuous. | 
A filence of ſome minutes enſued when 
N Agatha was ſeated, which was interrupted by 
Mr. Valentine Milſon addreſſing Mr. Craggs : 
If it is not impertinent, Sir, may I aſk the 
* reaſon of the little nod of the head you 
gave that young Lady juſt now. I know 
« I have heard that you have a reaſon for that 
as well as all the reſt of your oddities.” 
* My oddities, Sir!“ ſaid Mr. Craggs, 
- ſomewhat piqued. * If it be a crime to take 
«poiſon to ſhorten our lives, it is a crime 
not to take every poſſible means to Nreſerve 
them.“ 
* Da Eſpecially 3 they are ſo uſeful: to 
| © the community,” returned Mr. Valentine. 
_ laughing, and winking at the reſt of the com- 
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pany. « But how may that little nod on 15 
- © ſerve your life? * | 
It may preſerve that on which: my nn 

«* depends. Homer was aware of this; for, 

« ſpeaking of the death of one > of his cha- 

* racters, he ſays, 


„He broke his ſpinal * * wak'd i in Hell.“ I; 


© And you are afraid of waking th there 109 
Eo perhaps: 77 
«© You muſt be lictle ea with thi 
« ancients,” ſaid Mr. Craggs angrily, „ if 
* you are ignorant that hell was their term 
© for the places of reward, as well as of i 
* niſhment in the other world.” : 
I have not read any of them ſince I left * 
« ſchool, I confeſs, ſaid Mr. Milſon, but I 
read enough there to laſt me my life. 
« But if you read none elſe, Galen and 
« Hippocrates are ſurely worth your ſtudy,” 
« I do not recollect ever being introduced 
c to thoſe gentlemen, What may they treat 
Of, pray?“ ö un n 1 


« a medicine.” 


£36k - 


— 
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LMedicine O horrid! I hate the very 


name. A baſon of camomile tea, and, in 
& very deſperate caſes, a little grated ginger, 
c is all the medicine 1 take, or ever was ac- 
e quainted with.“ | 
« Pitiful pride of 1 ignorance |! ” ſaid Mr. 
Craggs, contemptuouſly ; then returning to 
the reverie from which he had been awaked, 
he appeared in a moment loſt to every _ % 
but his own reflections. 
Mr. Valentine Milſon,” ſaid Sir John, 
| who obſerved that Mr. Craggs had taken of- 
fence at his ſon's ridicule, «© I am amazed 
* that you talk in this free way to a man of 
% Mr. Craggs's rank and conſequence. Mr. 
5 ac Craggs is the honourable Mr. Craggs, you 
| 1 know; and may be more —he may be a 
lord, ſometime. Upon my honour and 
«credit, therefore, as a gentleman and a ba- 
« ronet, I-muſt ſay, you behave muy uneivil 
« and unpolite.” 

„With regard to politeneſs,” ſaid Mr. 
Valentine, I don't pique myſelf upon it; 
„for I hate outſide. But with regard to 
10 Oy, plain * civility, yes, and 

| " 2 


- 


cc 


c«c 


— 
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c plain Engliſh politeneſs too, I have enough 


of both in conſcience. * What ſay you, 
Nance ?” addreſſing Mrs. Milſon. 


I ſay,“ anſwered Mrs. Milſon, “ that if 


cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


cc. 
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cc 


you had no other good quality in a greater 
degree than you poſſeſs politeneſs, you 
would not be fo eſtimable as I think you.“ 
& Fie Nance, ſaid he, that's not the anſwer 
I wanted. Mr. Ormiſtace do you ſpeak 


for me : you are often my advocate.” 


© Politeneſs,” ſaid Mr. Ormiſtace, I 


deſpiſe—'tis the borrowed - poliſh with 
which inſincerity is varniſhed over, and be- 
neath the notice of a man of worth. One 
generous action, ſpringing from the heart, 
is ſuperior in real value to the frivolity of 
an whole life ſpent in external eivünz 
in affected courteſy.“ 

« Yet do thoſe generous actions you allude 
to, preclude the practice of politeneſs?” . 


ſaid Mr. Crawford. 


cc 


_— 


* Yes,” ſaid Mr. Ormiſtace; © for when 


great actions employ and animate our 


minds, trifles are contemned.“ - 
| I beg 
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cc 1 beg your pardon,” ſaid Mr. Crawa 
ford; „ but it is not a trifle to contribute 


_ © to the innocent pleaſure of thoſe around us. 
Many days muſt paſs over our heads in 


e which we have it not in our power to 


-- ©, ſnatch'a ſuffering family from want, to ſa- 
tc crifice our own to the dearer intereſts of 


, our friends. Vet need we not, like the 
«excellent Titus, lament the loſs of a day, 


hen we may make even ſtrangers” pleaſed 


* 


e vith us, and contented with themſelves by 
* urbanity and courteſy, not affected but real, 
* not ſpringing from the lips but from the 


* heart.” Is not every man a brother? Shall 


* we then think it beneath our notice to give 


them pleaſure ? 


« To me there is no pleaſure,” faid Mr. 
Ormiſtace, in frothy compliments; and 


; « when a ſtranger is uncommonly civil to 


a; me, I conclude that he is inſtigated by 
« axtifice, or at leaſt by vanity, hoping for 


« the ſame treatment in return. 


„ Frothy compliments,” ſaid Mr. Craw- 


ford, © are indeed the offspring of a little 


i * mind ; ut Polite and juſt praiſe is neither 
© tg beneath 


= 
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9 beneath a man of ſenſe to beſtow nor to 
« receive. *Tis a commerce of good will, 


tc 


where each party is a gainer. And, with . 
regard to civility to ſtrangers - he muſt be 


narrow- minded and ſuſpicious who ima- 


gines every one he meets undeſerving civis 
lity till time has convinced him of their 


worth: rather let us believe every one me- 
rits it, till time convinces us to the con- 


trary; which, for the honour of human 


nature, will be, I truſt, but rarely the caſe: 


And if, when our hearts are touched, we 
cannot withold our bounty from a ſtranger, 
why ſhould we deny to thoſe who want not 


money, that civility which is due to all, 


and from beſtowing which we receive no 


diminution of our ſtock.” 


% have heard,” ſaid Miſs Milſon, os that 


c«c 


Charles the Second, from the ſuperior grace 


“ of his addreſs, frequently gave more ſatis- 


cc 


cc 


« 


faction and pleaſure while he denied; than 
his father while he granted a favour.” . 


The remark is appoſite, ſaid Mr. Craw- | 


« ford, e and proves the influence of ig 
neſs. 122 


* 


«cr Yes,” | 
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Ves,“ ſaid Mr. Ormiſtace, but its in- 
« fluence is no proof of its worth. Did not 


Charles the Second make uſe of that very 
« politeneſs you contend for, to deceive, and 


© to pay off thoſe who aſked his favours 'in 


ee the "cheapeſt ' coin? And was he not in 


«6 I 


every reſpect a contemptible character?“ 


I grant it,” ſaid Mr. Crawford; “yet it 
e was his licentiouſneſs, not his politeneſs, 
„ which rendered him ſuch; and if to the 
6 glaring vices he poſſeſſed, he had added the 


« brutality of ill- manners, he would not have 


been a whit more reſpectable. But genuine 
« politeneſs is one of the brighteſt ornaments 


% to a man of real worth and integrity. 


„ renders virtue itſelf more amiable, and, 
« from, dreſſing it in the moſt faſcinating 


«. garb, gains many a proſelyte to its cauſe. 


It is well known that Nelſon, as he was one 
« of the moſt moral and pious of men, ſtudied 


et to be likewiſe one of the politeſt. 


« Virtue,” ſaid Mr. Ormiſtace, © ſhould 


© be loved and imitated for its own ſake, not 
« for, the tinſel with which it is covered in 
'M order to ven it to our view; ſuch 


glitter * 


* 


4. 


glitter can add no more to its intrinfic va- 
lue, than the gilding on & piece of wood, 
which is ſtill wood, however ornamented.“ 
Miſs Belmont, I obſerve,” ſaid Mr. Craw- 


cc 
10 


3 
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ford, © has been paying much attention to 


CC 


te 


our arguments: * ſhall decide the con- 
teſt.“ 


Aye, aye,” ſaid Sir FA « e ay 


cc 


10 


cc 


cc 


Fc 


cc 


Miſs can ſpeak as prettily as ſhe looks. 
What ſay you to it, Miſs ?**. 


| I have been endeavouring to prof by 


what I have heard,” ſaid Agatha. 


But whoſe arguments agree with your 
own ſentiments,” ſaid Mr. Crawford.“ I 
have the vanity to think that from your 
' countenance during · the laſt remark,” you 


will be an advocate on my fide.” 


« I was wiſhing,” ſaid Agatha, « inſtead of 
wood, rather to have compared virtue to 


ſilver, which, if it receive no additional va- 


lue from the poliſh given to it, loſes none, 
e and acquires a beauty which recommends. 
it ta thoſe who are ignorant of, or careleſs 


concerning its genuine worth.” 
«My. * friend has ee deci- 
M « ded,”? 


— o 


\ 
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« ded,” ſaid Miſs Milſon; * and had Edgar, 
« who is: equally famous for clearing his 


| * country of wolves, and marrying the beau- 
© ful Elfrida, ſeen and converſed with Miſs 


«© Belmont, Ethelwald might have continued 


. in peaceable poſſeſſion of the wife and mi- 


« ſtreſs of his ſoul.” A 
A ſummons to ſupper tende the con- 
verſation; and Agatha, though ſhe yet regret- 


ted the loſs of Mr. Hammond's ſociety, 
Which, in her preſent frame of mind, was 
mote congenial to her heart than any other, 

yet rejoiced to find that all ſhe met with were 
not like Sir John, and that there were ſome 

- among the gueſts from whoſe converſation _ 


ſhe might derive both pleaſure and inſtruc- 
tion. | 
The family retired to reſt at an early hour, 


_ agreeable to Sir John's requeſt, who thought 
eee ee 8 


fore the clock ſtruck ten. 
Miſs Milſon accompanied Agatha to hey 


apartment, which the informed her Mrs. 


Herbert had obligingly reſigned to her, and 


he heads como one Ir the now 
| building, 


»> 
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building, in order that Agatha, in an houſe 
both new and ſtrange to her, might not be 
removed to a diſtance from the reſt of the fa- 
mily. This apartment and her own adjoin- 
- ing it, Miſs Milſon informed her, had been 
finiſhed agreeably to ber taſte, and had ob- 
tained much admiration from all who were ſo 
happy as to poſleſs minds ſuſceptible of ro- 
mantic beauties. —Feſtoons of artificial flow- 
ers were hung around the room, tied together 


Round the poſts of the bed, which were made 


4, to repreſent marble pillars, were entwined 


wreaths of myrtle. The bed itſelf was in the 
form of an alcove, and covered entirely with 
flowers, except a large oval medallion of 
white ſattin in the centre of the teſter, on _ 
which was painted a Venus deſcending from 
her chariot, and bearing in her on hands an 
alabaſter vaſe, filled with ſome celeſtial liquid 
to refreſh her weary doves : emblematic, as 
Miſs Milſon obſerved, © of that ſenſibility, 
and tender compaſſion which are the lovelieſt 
embelliſhments of beauty.” The drefling ta- 
ble, placed is in a receſs, and en with ſpars 
TY and 


\ 4 


occafionally with pale blue fattin ribbons. _ 
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and ſhells, was made to reſemble a ſmall grot- 
to. The floor, carpetted with green velvet, 

Pas intended to imitate a graſs plot, and 
ſmall benches in lieu of chairs, covered with 
the ſame to repreſent. hillocks ; ; while the 

ceiling, painted in imitation of an evening 


* 


xy, compleated the © romantic beauties" of 


the apartment. 4 
When Miſs Milſon had wes,” Natit, | 
little diſpoſed to ſleep, her mind now filled 
with the contem lation of the novel objects 
around her, and now. dwelling on the friend 

ſhe had loſt, and the friend ſhe had left, 

took out her pencil and wrote the following 
| lines. OY: e 2 


{Sweet were the ſcenes my fancy drew 
As life juſt open'd to my view; © 
While ſage experience vainly ſtrove 
To bid fair fancy ceaſe to rove. IT £7 £206. 0 
And is that fancy falſe as fai: 
Are life's gay viſions boft i in air? Ex 
Alas I td ſoon this truth I know! ! 
The ſweeteſt flowers of hope fade ere they blow. 
Mlagria ! ſiſter of my heart! rh 
1 met;=but only met topart= | | 


— = - 


«4 / * [ 
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To part—O agonizing pain! {0}; £31 
Never on earth to meet again. e 
One other friend, how juſtly dear ! - 
With whom to mix the ſortowing tear, 
Was bliſs more ſodthing to my heart 
Than giddy mirth can e'er impart. 
I met—I ſaw—my foul approv'd, | 
His ſorrows wept, His virtues lov'd. 
In him-"twas ſweet—how ſweet to trace 
The ſemblance of Maria's face | 
| And. ſtill, as friendſhip lent her balm, | 1 
By gentle arts his grief to ealm, | 
To huſh his many cares to reſt, 
And bleſt—bleſt taſk! to make him bleſt. 
From him alas! ordain'd to part, 
Who now can chear my drooping heart? 
Condemn'd this fatal truth to know, 
The faireſt flowers of hope fade ere they blow. 


©I'L 7; 7 X * 

In youth eſpecially, there is ſomething 

ſoothing to the heart when it is under the 

influence of any diſtreſs, either not in its 

nature too violent to admit of ſuch a relief, 

or ſoftened by time till it is enabled to bear 

it, in expreſſing our feelings in poetry: requi- 

ring ſome little reflection in the choice and 
arrangement of words, it calls our attention 
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in ſome meaſure from the ſubject next qui 


heart, at the very moment in which we ſeem 


to indulge in it; and Agatha' s heart felt 
lightened of a part of its burthens when ſhe 
had thus indulged herſelf in expreſſing them. 
Not intending the effuſions of her ſolitary 
hours for the peruſal of any one, and conſi- 
dering what ſhe had written of no farther va= 


lue than as it ſerved to. amuſe her mind and 


chace the painful reflections which oppreſſed 


it, ſhe put it careleſsly into her pocket, and was 


preparing to undreſs, when ſhe was ftartled 


by a voice under her window. She was 
- alarmed at firſt; but recollecting herſelf, 
and reflecting that ſhe might probably have 


no cauſe for terror, ſhe went to the window 
and ſoftly opened it to liſten, when ſhe heard. 


a man's voice repeating ſome verſes in a tre- 
mulous tone. She liſtened more attentively, 
and as the ſame few lines were frequently re- 
peated, could diſtinguiſh the following. 


— 


He, in whoſe wretched. hut chill want na” 
In dreams, each luxury of wealth may gain; 

And the wan victim whom diſeaſe aſſails 
_ Enjoys in fleep, a ſhort relief from pain. 


Ne 
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No bleſſings light on my devoted head, 
For Emma frowns—and: hope, and fleep arefled ! 


The voice ceaſed; and the perſon, after 


heaving a profound ſigh, walked with hafty + 
ſteps towards another part of the garden. ' 


Alas! aid Agatha, I then am not the only 
perſon who wakes at this hour to utter their 


complaints and bewail their ſorrows but | 


what are mine compared to the deſpair ex- 


preſſed by this unhappy being !—Yes— this : 


it muſt be to love. Thus it was that my 


mother painted that fatal paſſion; and her 


colouring was. but too juſt. Heaven be 
praiſed my heart is a ſtranger to it, and will 
ever, I truſt, remain ſo. In my boſom friend- 
ſhip has filled the ſpace too often occupied 
by love. In friendſhip all my wiſhes are 
centred—all my hopes might be compleated 
and divided for ever from my firſt friend, 


* 


could T but enjoy the ſociety of her brother, 


my heart would bear every other privation 
with reſignation —happy in him who only 


can ſupply his ſiſter's place in my affection. 
Agatha now ſhut the window; and having 
commended herſelf to the protection of Hea- 


ven, 


— 
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ven, went to reſt, with an heart, if not happy, 


at leaſt free from that anguiſh, which any the 


leaſt failure in our duty occaſions ; and which 


is perhaps the moſt poignant of human afflic- 


tions. 


. 


ld . 
- 


LEEPING rather later than ordinary in 
the morning ſhe was awakened by Miſs 


Milſon and Mrs, Herbert who came with 


much kindneſs to enquire how ſhe had reſted. 
_ She informed them of the verſes ſhe had heard 
repeated under her window. 


. Ah,” ſaid Miſs Milſon, © the ill-fated 


* vriter and repeater of thoſe verſes was my 
% poor brother. William, whoſe attachment 


“ to this cruel lady is too well known for 
« any proofs he may give of it to excite , 


« ſurprize. 
1 wiſh, ” ſaid Agatha, « that Mrs. Her- 
bert pitied him as much as I do; and 


though he dared not hope to be beloved, 


Ces * that, at leaſt, would be a conſolation,” | 


40 233 
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224.0, I my pity could conſole or make him | 
e happy, ſaid Mrs. Herbert,“ there would 
ec not be at this moment an happier being 
« upon earth. My heart bleeds for his diſ- 
e treſs; and ſcarcely does he ſuffer more ſe- 
* yerely than I do from his unfortunate par- 
er tiality. Did not daily experience convince 
ce us of their exiſtence, I could not believe it 
_ * poſſible there could be ſuch a being in na- 
e ture as a coquette : 4 woman who finds 
« pleaſure in exciting a love the neither can 
- * nor is deſirous to return.” 

« Certainly,” ſaid Miſs Milſon, © malice. 
ce jtſelf can accuſe you of no fault concerning 
my brother; for you have never given the 
« ſmalleſt encouragement to his hopes. 

« Never,“ ſaid Mrs. Herbert, © and 1 
« ſhould deſpiſe myſelf if I had. I have even 
forced myſelf to ſuppreſs the gratitude and 
«eſteem J felt, leſt he ſhould give them a 
more tender i interpretation. Let in ſpite of 
te every effort of mine to deſtroy it, his paſſion 
_ « continues ; and but yeſterday I found in 
my work-boi a fragment of his writing.” 
68 Poor William,” ſaid Miſs. Milſon, “ the 
Vor. 1. 1 te fictitious 
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« fictitious ſorrows of a Werter are a 
« compared to his real ones, Henry the eighth 
c did not love Anne Boleyn with a paſſion ſo 
e ardent? and finding his only conſolation 
"10 Poetry, as the elegant Pope has expreſſed 


= It: 
* 


70 Hi heart ſtill dictates, and his Nag obeys.” 


ED May I aſk to ſee the verſes you men- 
« tioned,” ſaid Agatha; my heart feels an 
« -;ntereſt in his diſtreſſes.“ 
« Surely,” ſaid Mrs. Herbert, © nor do 1 
rc give you any proof of confidence by com- 
« municating them; ſince others, equally 
c tender, are found and read by every fer- 
« yant about the houſe. He was at Oxford, 
“ where, in hopes of amuſing his mind, his 
« friends had perſuaded him to ſpend a few 
« weeks; and hearing by accident that I was 
« expected at, Milſon Hall, he ſet off imme- 
« diately, though it was then eleven at night, 
« and arrived here the day before I came. I 
* mention this, as it explains the journey to 
« which he alludes in the lines you wiſhed 


“to read. By * ſhortening or lengthening 
| | cc his | 


AAT HA. 3 


« his lines occaſionally, he often takes liber- 
« ties, perhaps not licenced by the rules of 
« poetry ; but where the heart is deeply af- 
« fected, our feelings are apt to run away 
« with us; and it is difficult to confine our 
« metre within its juſt limits.” 

Mrs. Herbert then gave to Agatha the 
ene lines. | 


FRAGMENT. 
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And then - when borne upon my bier 
Say, will not Emma ſhed one tear? 
Yes—ſhe will then my fate deplore 
And fame ſhall tell my tale the village oer. 
Then haply as ſome rural maid 
- Shall hear, beneath yon penſive ſhade, 
S me friend my ill-ſtarr'd love relate, 
She'll aſk—- while weeping o'er my fate - 
And did he journey many a mile 
To iteal one look - to catch one ſmile?“ 
« Alas! he did.“ 
« And did he love fo long, fo true, 
wa « Without one chearing hope. in view?“ 
Alas! he did.“ | 
3 E 2 « And, 


— 
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+ 06 And did he ſuch a love relate? 
And could ſhe after prove ingrate ?” 
Alas! ſhe did. 
She'll pauſe—and heave a pitying figh, 
And then forſwear all cruelty, BEET 
And thus my hapleſs fate ſhall prove 


— 


A bleſſing to another's love. 


e His unfortunate paſſion intereſts me ex- 
cc « tremely,” ſaid Agatha; and theſe artleſs 
« lines, which appear to be written in the 
te moments of real anguiſh, without effort or 
ce ſtudy, affect me yet more than the melan- 


* choly ones I heard laſt night, How bitter 
< are the agonies of love!“ 


* You ſpeak feelingly, my dear,” ſaid 


Mrs. Herbert. 


« Not from my own feelings, indeed,” 
faid Agatha; © for I am an utter ſtranger 
« to it; and friendſhip has hitherto proved 
4 ſo delightful, that I ſhall never ſigh to ex- 
« change it for what J believe the moſt 


« dreadful of ſufferings.” 


...« Certainly,” ſaid Mrs. Herbert, — | 


« love, as in the preſent unfortunate inſtance, 


« cannot be ata its ſufferings are dread- 
Fe ful ; 


. 
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« ful ; but where it meets no obſtacle, when 
« jt is returned with equal - tenderneſs, it 
cc forms perhaps the happieſt ſtate of humary - 
« exiſtence ;, it enhances every bleſſing, ſof- 
« tens every pain, and opens a little Heaven 
« of happineſs to our view. Io all that was 
© before pleaſing it gives additional charms 
« even the fair face of nature appears fairer. | 
« when viewed in the preſence of thoſe we 
« love. It gives a thouſand innocent and 
c artlcfs ſources of delight unknown beforg 
« —gives value to a thouſand before indiffe- 
* rent things: to ſelect floxers, gather fruit, 
« perform innumerable thr infignifi- 
« cant offices for thoſe we love, is infinitely 
ſweet; while every trifle they have poſſeſſed 
« or prized becomes a treaſure. Then, ſelfiſh. | 
w nels, the moſt degrading of human fail 
« ings, is annihilated by love: ſince every 
« jdea of ſelf-gratification is deſpiſed when 
put in competition with the wiſhes or hap- 
10 pineſs of the object of our affection.” 
Lou amaze me,” faid Agatha, „How 
cc © unhke is this to my Mother's dreadful de- 
cc lineations on the ſame ſubject ! But then 


"WY." * jealouſy 
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« jealouſy ; is its inſeparable companion z and 
« jealouſy is dreadful.” 


1 Jealouſy is ſo far from being the inſepar- 


able companion of love,“ ſaid Mrs. Her- 


bert, that I much doubt whether they ever 
« inhabited the ſame boſom. Jealouſy ſup- 
* poſes a miſtruſt of the ſincerity of thoſe 
« we love; and that want of ſincerity im- 
r plies art and diſſimulation (failings incom- 
« patible with virtue) and we can only truly 
love what we believe at leaſt to be virtuous, 
« I ſpeak of real, pure, diſtintereſted love 


4 of love too that is requited; for then only 
* can it make us happy, then only can it be 


«free from jealouſy.“ 


And why,” ſaid Agatha, © have I been 


thus deceived? For what end can I have 
been taught to dread, what, from your | 
« charming deſcription, Appears the Freeteſt 


„ ſource of human felicity ?** 


Probably,“ faid Mrs. Herbert, Lady 
« Belmont obſerved the natural tenderneſs of 
«. your diſpoſition ; and, knowing that love 


s and duty are ſometimes at variance, feared | 


« that, in an heart ſuſceptible as yours ap- 
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« pears to be. love, if indulged, might prove 
* the conqueror.“ 
« Ah!” faid Agatha, © how little then did 
« ſhe know my heart ! How little know the 
« principles firmly and immoveably implant- 
« ed in it by the beſt and deareſt of friends ! 
© In every circumſtance, in every trial of my 
« life, nothing ſhall tempt me to a breach of 
duty. And were I to love with all the ten- 
« derneſs you have pourtrayed, and did my 
« love prorniſe a life of the moſt enchant- 
« ing happineſs, yet, while that and my 


« duty pointed different ways, duty ſhould 


« be my conſtant guide; and I am firmly 
« reſolved that no conſideration of ſelf-fe- 


« licity ſhall ever 3 me to ; it 


« for a moment.“ 

« Charmingly  faid !” ' ſaid Miſs Milſon. 
« Spoken with the energy of a Clementina, 
and the courage of a Philippa.” © 
Heaven forbid,” faid Mrs. Herbert, 
* that you ſhould ever be put to the trial. 
* No—1 hope I ſhall one day fee you, your 
«© love, whcrever it is fixed, authorized and 
« approved by your parents, and yourſelf 


* 
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« bleſt and bleſſing! And little as I have 

zÞ | hitherto known you, I need not heſitate to 
« foxetell, that © happy will be the man who 

hall make you his wife, and happy the 

« child who ſhall call you mother.“ 

Agatha received Mrs. Herbert's praiſes 
with equal gratitude and pleaſure ; and after 
exchanging mutual wiſhes, that an acquaint- 
ance thus /wweetly, as Agatha termed it, com- 
menced, might improve into the tendereſt and 
moſt laſting of friendſhips, ſhe felt herſelf 

_ happier than the evening before ſhe had ima- 
gined it poſhble to have felt; deprived by 
death of one friend, and by abſence of ano- 
ther. n | 
When Agatha was dreſſed, Mrs. Herbert, 

Miſs Milſon, and herſelf went together into 
the breakfaſt room. The company were all 
aſſembled, and Lady Milſon already ſeated at 

the head of the table. | 

Come in Ladies come in—” ſaid Sir 
lohn - « and the more haſte you make the 
better; for my Lady Milſon there has al- 

ready ſwallowed two plates full of hot toaſt 
and butter. <p - 


« Tam 
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J am amazed, Sir John,” ſaid Lady: 
Milſon, © when you know the extreme bad- 
neſs of my appetite, that you will always be 
« talking thus. You ought rather to rejoice 
« when I can get down a little bit.” 
Well, for certain,“ ſaid Sir John, * though 
« am ſorry to ſay it for my own ſake, but 
. « for certain Lady Milſon was never in love; 
A for love, they ſay, takes away the appetite, 

7 and 1 never knew hers leave lier for an 
_ hour.. There's poor William now, could 


« not get down a mouthful if you'd make A 


« hima lord or a baronet for it.” 

Mr. William Milſon, who dreaded being 
ridiculed on the ſubject of his paſſion, made 
no reply; but walked leiſurely out of the 
room, apparently inattentive to whidt Was 
faid. As he went out, happening to take out. 
his handkerchief, he dropped a paper from 
bis pocket, which Sir John obſerving as ſoon 
as he was gone, took up, and declared he 
would read aloud for the edification of the 
company. Mrs. Herbert looking _ uneaſy, 
Miſs Milſon requeſted him to give it to her; 
but he was but the more determined to Keep 
«4: 5250 it, 
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tit, and declared, that that pretty little widow, 
Whoſe coyneſs had occaſioned its being writ- 


the company. Every one preſent unanimouſ- 
ly refuſed to hear it, and Sir John was ovliged 
to deſiſt; declaring, however, that he would 
take a fly peep at it himſelf—when, to his 
utter ſurprize, and Mrs. Herbert's great re- 
hef, the paper was a blank one. He then 
ſaid, that to make them amends for the loſs 


ſtory. 


— 


love with my lady there; for ſhe was really 
« a very pretty woman——” 

15 Yes, Sir John,” interrupted Lady Mil- 
fon, « you never had any beauty in [your fa- 
* mily till I came into it.” | 
None the worſe for that neither my La- 
« dy,” ſaid Sir John; © for if we were not a 
'« handſome, we were always a prudent mo- 
-« ney-getting family; and I don't know any 
= thing that's ſo pretty to look at as King 


; 0 your 


ten; ſhould be puniſhed by hearing it read to 


of their entertainment he would tell them a 


« You muſt know ladies and gentlemen, 2k 
he began, * that I was once deſperately in 


" * George's head upon a guinea: it beats 


g 
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ce your Ladyſhip's all to nothing pretty as 
« you might be. But I was going to ſay, that 


« had a mind to give my lady ſome verſes; 


« and never having tried at any thing of 
« the ſort myſelf, I thought it beſt to get 
« ſome ready made; and fo, meeting with a 
“ ballad with ſomething about blue eyes in 
« jt, 1 thought that bid fair to ſuit as well 
« as any thing, and bought it for her. Now 


„J was determined to get it a bargain; and 


« as the wench aſked me a penny for it, I 


e tumbled a bad halfpenny that had hung a 


« hand a long time, into the dirt; and when 
* 1t was all covered with mud that it could 


not bediſtinguiſhed from a good one, pick 


« ed it up, and gave it to her, declaring that 
« 1t was the ſight of her bright eyes that 
« made me drop it. This put her in good 


„ humour; and as ſhe was really a pretty 


« girl, I ſtole a kiſs of her. And fo, 1 


* bought a verſe to pleaſe my Lady, paſſed | 


off a bad halfpenny, and got a kiſs of a 
pretty laſs, and all at one ſtroke. And 
% now, upon my honour and credit as a 
2 gentleman and a baronet, I don't chink | 
* it was amiſs,” | | 
E 6 | «© The | 


5 
— 


TT 

“The plan and execution were both ad- 
« mirable,”” faid Mrs. Herbert, and well 
« worthy of Sir John Milſon ; and I do not 
e believe there is another gentleman in the 
* country who could boaſt of ſuch an ex- 
e ploit, and then vouch for its merit upon 
« his honour.” oy Fe: 

« ] don't believe there is indeed,” ſaid 
Sir John, interpreting what had been ſaid as a 
compliment. “ But come now Mrs. Her- 
bert, do ſhew us ſome of thoſe love-fick 
3 e | 

« Had I any to ſhew to you,” ſaid Mrs. 
Herbert, J ſhould imagine it would be 
« neither to your honour nor credit as a gen- 
.« tleman and a baronet, to make either your 
ſon or your gueſt an object of ridicule.” - 

« Why that's no how, ſaid Sir John.— 

% Come,” ſaid Mr. Crawford, © excuſe 
« Mrs. Herbert's communicating what would 
« give her pain; and-fince one poem may 
% perhaps be as amuſing as another, I will 
* repeat ſome lines which were ſent to Miſs 
„% Lydia Travers, a maiden lady with whom 
I was once acquainted. She had been left 
1 | ; 2 & early 


cc 


2 
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early in life at her own diſpoſal, with ſome 
beauty, ſome accompliſhments, and an am- 
ple fortune. It was probable that, poſ- 


ſeſſed of ſo many recommendations, ſhe 
would have many admirers; but, for dif- 
ferent reaſons, none of them happening to 
meet with her approbation, ſhe ſaw herſelf, 
at five and forty, Miſs Lydia Travers ſtill. 
She then began to think it was time to ſet- 
tle in the world, and hinted as much to 


ſome of her acquaintance; which being 


circulated abroad, induced a Mr. Nichols, a - 
young man who had diſſipated his fortune 
by. gaming and extravagance, to determine 
upon propoſing to her as the eaſieſt means 
of repairing it. He therefore became very 
aſſiduous, and had reaſon to believe he was 


not diſagreeable to the lady; but remarx- 


ing that ſhe had rather a romantic turn, and 


imagining that an elegant poem would 


compleat the conqueſt, already more-than 
begun, he applied to Mr. Moreland, a diſ- 


tant relation of Miſs Travers's, who dur- 


ing many years had procured a precarious 
ſubſiſtence by his pen, to write one in his 
„% name, 

2 
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„ name, having no ſkill in compoſition him- 
«ſelf. Mr. Moreland had, in his youth, 
« been a fincere admirer of his couſin, and 
* would have ſolicited her hand, but that, 
* from the ſcorn with which his attentions 
« were received, he was convigced it would 
« be to no purpoſe. Conſidering his paſſion 
« hopeleſs, and fearing to augment it, he 
very prudently ſhunned every place where 
*« he had any proſpect of meeting her, till 
« time had totally effaced her image from his 
« heart. Calamities, equally unforeſeen and 
« unmerited, having deprived him of his 
« ſmall paternal inheritance, writing was at 
« laſt become his only reſource. When Mr. 


Nichols made the application to him, he 


 *. enquired if he felt himſelf greatly attached 

« to Miſs Travers.“ 

Attached to her,” aid Nichols,“ what 

% the devil _ you mean e ſhe's five 

* and forty!— 
“Then what can induce you to purſue 

" with ſo much earneſtneſs a woman whoſe 


« age - renders her contemptible in your 
* eyes! * = 


« What 


cc 


cc 
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« What induce me! Why what always 
does induce a young man to abe an old 
woman? Want —Sir—want.—' 
« Good God ! and would you marry her 
merely to ſupport you?“ | 
« Merely. Matrimony is a deviliſh hard 


pill to ſwallow ; but when it is well co- 


vered with gold, it is better than a bul- 
let: and one or t'other I muſt have.” 
« Well, be ſatisfied,” ſaid Moreland, you 
ſhall have the verſes. You would have 
them written I ſuppoſe as if addreſſed to 


a young perſon ?”? 


« By all means,” ſaid Nichols; « ag com- 
plimentary and. as ſublime too as poſſi- 


ble.“ 


“ Mr. Moreland accordingly wrote theſe 


lines which he brought to Nichols for his 
approbation.“ 


« Yes Lydia Thou an Angel art 
« In form, in face, in mind, in heart, 
« All that a poet could defire - - 


% To animate a muſe of fire. | 
Such charms no painter's art could reach, 


« No ſage's ſkill ſuch wiſdom teach— — _ 
| « Prudence 
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« Prudence with gaiety combin d, 

« Strong ſenſe with melting meh join'd. . 
Thy beauty might a ſtoic move, 

% And warm his frozen ſoul to love 

&« Yet love till check'd by all that fear 

« Which ſeems to ſpeak an Angel near, 
«Till one kind ſmile diſpell'd the pain, 
« And ſhew'd the woman once again. 
© Give but one hope thou may'{t be mine 
= « All elſe with tranſport I'll refign— | 
F « Each thought by day, each dream by night. 

3 Shall own this ſource of dear delight, 

1 « Priz d as the miſer's darling pelf, 

| ; : «© Cheriſh'd as hopes of Heav'n itſelf! 

| * B$ « Lydia—you bluſh—look pleas'd, and ſmile— * 
| % Vain fool! I'm laughing at you all this WO.” 
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| = * Mr. Nichols took the lines, and having 
| by read to 


— 


Prudence with gaiety oombin d., 


ekxclaiméd eagerly, e eee This | 

. | « will do the buſineſs; I need read no far- 

| ther. Here take and fold it up.“ 

b 25 This was inſtantly done; and it was ſeal- 

ed, ſuperſcribed, and ſent to the lady im- 
* mediately. But how great was Nichols's 
. . aſtohiſhment, 


cc 
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aſtoniſhment, when at his next viſit he was 


denied admiſſion. Fearing that the lady 
had detected the impoſition, and was ap- 
prized that the poem was not actually of 
his own writing, he ſent her the next 
morning a very polite note, aſſuring her, 
that however report might have belied 


him, the verſes were every line his own 


compoſition; when, to his utter confuſion, 
this letter was returned to him, after be- 


% ing opened, encloſed in a blank cover. 
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After this, hopeleſs of ſucceſs, he aban- 


doned the ſcheme as fruitlefs, and endea- 


voured, by other means, equally juſtifiable; 2 a 
to ſupport himſelf. Mr. Moreland, in the 


mean time, who had no ſelfiſh views in 


writing the verſes in queſtion, and only 


hoped by this means to preſerve a woman 
he had once loved, and whoſe remembrance, 


vas ſtill dear to him, from miſery and ruin, 


met her accidentally at the ; houſe of a 
friend. Time, which had greatly injured, 


© her beauty, had not yet entirely deſtroyed. 

it, and had left remains enough to remind. 

M pn of what the had once been, 
| uc and. 


90 | % 
% and what he had once felt; and, in his 


5 idea, her mind had gained all that her face 


« had loſt. Miſs Travers, who ſaw him at 
te a moment when ſhe was animated by pique 
towards another, was diſpoſed to be pleaſ- 
ed with him, and by her manner eaſily in- 
e quced him to make the offer he had not 
«dared to venture upon twenty years before. 
He was accepted, and the remainder of 
© his days were terminated in the eaſe and 
«© competence he deſerved, while his con- 
r duct towards his wife gave her every reaſon 
* to rejoice in the choice ſhe had made. 
«© Nichols, whom "ſhe had thus fortunately 
ee eſcaped, did not break his heart in con- 
* ſequence of his diſappointment; yet, be- 
x lieving that the verſes gained the lady, la- 
1 mented bitterly that & the Gods had not 
made him poetical.” | 

„The ſtory is whimfical,” faid Mr. Or- 
miſtace; © bur tells very little to the cre- 
dit of either of the parties. Mr. More- 
e land's conduct in deceiving the man who 
% employed and paid him is unjuſtifiable ; 
«and inſtead of praiſes, his duplicity enti- 


« tles him to nt. + 
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Jou are certainly right,” ſaid Mr. Craw- 
| ford; no benefit expected to be the reſult, 
can juſtify-deceit. Yet though the end 
% may not' abſolutely excuſe the means, his 
« motives were ſurely laudable. Certain that 
advice in ſuch caſes, even when aſked, is 
rarely followed, he took the. only method 
.* by which he could preſerve the lady from 
* the miſery which awaited her; and not 
till he was convinced that Nichols's views 
« were merely mercenary, did he wiſh or in- 
tend to impoſe upon him. So far from it 
A am convinced from his known charac- 
ter, that had he diſcovered his profeſſions 
« of regard to be ſincere, and had imagined 
there was a probability of his rendering 
© her happy, he would rather have promo 
© than impeded the match.“ 

«.You ſay,” faid Mrs. Milſon, © that 
“ nothing can juſtify deceit ; yet are there 
not particular fituations beſides the one 
« juſt related, where we may uſe it with ad- 
vantage and without a crime—where it 
« can do no injury and may afford much fer= 
vice | 


- 
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We; None none, ſaid Mr. Ormiſtace. 


It is always dangerous, ſaid Mr. Craw= 


ford, and may be often hurtful; and ſince, 


I if we allow-that it can ever-with propriety 


« be uſed every one may imagine their own 
10 © ſituation to be the preciſe one which admits 
« it, it will be both wiſer and better to pro- 


cc « ſcribe it entirely.” _ 
| _ After breakfaſt the party 8 til 23 
ner. Miſs Milſon, her ſiſter, Mrs. Her, 

bert, and Agatha, went to Miſs. Milſon's 


Caſetta,. Mrs. Milſon to the nurſery, her 
ladyſhi p to. her -houſhold management, and 
the gentlemen ta their v e. 


ments. 
When dinner bad aſſembled them all again, 


a x Ceremony. took place, which; if made leſs 


public, would have raiſed Sir John in Aga- 
tha's eſtimation. Before the company began 
their dinner, ſeveral large plumb puddings 


were brought in and placed, on a ſide table, 


with as many jugs of ale. Sir John himſelf 
went to the table, and began to fill ſeveral 


Plates with the pudding, and to pour ale 


into ſeveral mugs which v were brought him— 
. | at 


— 1 
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at the ſame time calling to the ſervants 
« bring me Stephen Martin's plate and we 
c mug are theſe them: ** 5 | 

TW Ye SY 7 omit OTF Ki.) 
, And now Thomas Bayley's. 3. 1 this his 

« plate, and his mug? nr 1 

rere; af he 

«There, now bring me Betty and Jemima 
2 Simmonds gf? 

Lady Milſon, in the mean time, took this 
opportunity of informing her viſitors, that 
there were a great number of poor people in 
their village, who would not know how to 
live but for Sir John's charity; and that he 
made it a rule whatever company he might 
have, never to omit ſending them ſome pud- 
ding and ale at leaſt ſeven or eight times in a 
| year; and that Betty and Jemima Simmonds, 
whom he had now been ſo kind as to add to 
the number, had been very unfortunate of 
late; that poor Betty had loſt entirely the uſe 
of her limbs for ſome years; and that 
J emima, her grand-daughter, - becauſe ſhe 
would not leave her, had refuſed to marry a 
young man ſhe liked, who had ſince enliſted 
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in the army, and the poor girl was believed 
to be in a conſumption. 
Hou amiable would be any acts of this 
« kind,” ſaid Agatha, low to Mrs. Herbert, 
* were they done more privately : but I have 
de always been taught, that charity, when 
{700 purpoſely diſplayed, loſes its reward.” 
© This does not,” ſaid Mrs. Herbert; «for 
% our hoſt has every reward he deſires, 
. when his charity obtains the knowledge, 
© and, as he imagines, the conſequent appro- 
e bation of his gueſts: for he is a ſtranger 
© to the pure rewards which flow from 
« the ſweet conſciouſneſs of ſ ecret benevo- 
* lence, and the approbation of Him by 
| - «© whom alone our charities ſhould be 
| © ſeen. | His conduct, however, affords ma- 
eim excellent leſſons; and I never quit this 
*, houſe without feeling armed againſt the 
* failings of its inhabitants. We meet here 
* with ſome characters, which, if they ſerve 
⁊ not as examples, are yet of uſe-as beacons 
te to warn us of our.own danger; and from 
| * witneſſing their odiouſneſs in others, we 
” -* learn to deſpiſe oſtentation, meanneſs, and 
| « the 
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te the COnennprange pride of the lille * 
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A ſilence on the part of the reſt of hs 
company obliged. Mrs. Herbert -to terminate 
her remarks ; much to Agatha's regret, who 
liſtened to her-with unfeigned pleaſure. 

Nothing remarkable occurred during the 

remainder of the day; but Agatha, whom 


the rough ſketch Lady Milſon had drawn of 


Jemima Simmonds, had intereſted extremely, 
determined to riſe early the next morning to 
endeavour to diſcover her little abode, and 
to viſit, relieve, and comfort her if poſſi- 
n 


Her mind impreſſed with this _ the | 
awoke early in the morning, dreſſed herſelf 


haſtily, and went down ſtairs, intending to 
enquire of ſome of the ſervants the road to 
the cottage. For this purpoſe, ſhe went into 
the breakfaſt room, thinking it probable ſhe 
might find ſome one there, when to her equal 
_ ſurpriſe and delight, ſhe was met by Mr. 
Hammond. 

Mr. Hammond,” faid Agatha, holding 
out her hand to him with an expreſſion of the 


moſt 
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moſt ingenuous joy, © how happy am I to 

« meet you! thus unexpectedly too—it 
« heightens the pleaſure | And are you 
e well?—And” have you obeyed all * 
'« injunctions?“ 

“ Pear dear Miſs Belmont * ad Ham- 
mond, to have you thus intereſted for 
et me, ſorely ' args be the YR: of 
* beings l- 

I Would you were!” faid Agatha. « But 
« are you indeed happier, more com re 
* than when I left you?“ | 

« At this moment,” faid Hammond, 
catching | her hand, _—_ of every thing, 
at this moment there is not—” Then re- 

Collecting himſelf he looſed her hand as haſ- 
| tily as he had taken it. | 
rte, OI far,“ faid 1 2 from 
| « this manner, this impetuous manner, that 
you are not yet yourſelf; that your ſpirits, 
« when deprived- of the conſolation of the 
friend hom Providence threw in your 
way, have returned to that ſtate of agita- 
. tion and miſery from which her efforts re- f 
6 covered them. But O let me conjure you 1 
; cs 140 | 
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« to be comforted ! Be aſſured that there is 
« not on earth a friend more ſincerely ata 
« tached to another, and that you cannot be 


c unhappy without rendering me ſo.“ 


« Dear dear Agatha Miſs Belmont 


= Angel | what ſhall I, can I fay to ſuch un- 


« exampled proofs of kindneſs!” exclaimed 
Hammond. „ Yes, far—very far from be- 
« ing unhappy at this moment—this ſweet 
« moment—the generous intereſt you take in 
my behalf, makes me inſenſible of forrow—- 
« inſenſible of every thing but the bleſſing of 
«being thus regarded by the lovelieſt—dear- 
« eſt of women—of friends 

Agatha coloured ſhe knew not why, and 


felt a momentary embarraſſment for which 
ſhe knew not how to account, from 'the 
warmth and energy of his expreſſions. After 
a ſhort pauſe, during which her mind reco- 


vered its ſerenity, ſhe determined to chene 


the ſubject; imagining that her ill-judged 


reference to a diſtreſs, which had perhaps 
grown upon him during her abſence, had oc- 
caſioned the emotion ſhe had juſt witneſſed. 


| She then ſpoke of her new friend Mrs. Her- 


1 I. F bert, 


Fr 
J 
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hert, of the pleaſure ſhe received from her 
ſiociety, and that of the excellent Mr. Craw- 

ford, whom ſhe equally eſteemed; and Ham- 
mond gave her a letter from Lady Belmont 
which had arrived late the evening before ; 
and which, though he came purpoſely to 
bring, in the firſt impulſe of pleaſure at 
ſneeting her, and the emotion her artleſs ex- 
preſſions of tenderneſs had excited, he had 
totally forgotten. The letter was. written 
before the news of Miſs Hammond's death 


nothing more than expreſſions of anxiety 


concerning her health, an affurance that ſhe 


would return to England as ſoon as their 


buſineſs was completed, and a wiſh that Aga- 
tha would profit as little as poſſible by any in- 
dulgence Miſs Hammond might give her of 
mixing with a ſociety from which ſhe might 
Contract much evil, could derive no benefit, 
and which, however fair in its exterior, was 


the fource of conſtant uneaſineſs to all who 
were weak enough to mingle with it.— Agatha 


gave the letter to Mr. Hammond to read, ex- 


8 at the ſame time, her ſurpriſe that 
her 


had reached Lady Belmont, and contained 
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her mother ſhould never yet have been unde- 
ceived concerning the world of which ſhe had 
formed fo erroneous-an opinion, and ſhe pi- 
tied the prejudice whieh had doubtleſs abridg- 
ed her of many of the pleaſures of life. 
Mrs. Herbert, whom the ſame project had 
occupied as Agatha, now came into the room; 
and Agatha, who had learned from nature all 
that the factitious ceremonies of politeneſs 
enjoin, introduced her to Mr. Hammond, 
and Hammond to her, with an expreſſion of 
infinite pleaſure. Mrs. Herbert's intention 
being now fruſtrated for the preſent as well as 
Agatha's, and thinking that ſhe could not in 
politeneſs leave them immediately, ſhe deter- 
mined to defer her een viſit ul the. 
next morning. , 
After a ſhort converſation, during which 
Mrs. Herbert's penetrating eye eaſily remark. 
ed the pleaſure which ſparkled in Agatha's, 
the family aſſembled, and Miſs Milſon in- 
troduced Mr, Hammond to Sir John, who 
met him with a kind of formal half-civility. 
Miſs Milſon, who was much intereſted in 
* favour, and who knew from long experi- 
F +> 


ence. 
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| 

ence, the only road to her father's-app * ö 
| tion, obſerved,” that ſhe had heard her late 

| | good friend Miſs Hammond remark that! 
| there was a baronet of the name and family of 
| 

| 

| 


Hammond, and that the title was not very far 

diſtant from her brother had he been living, 

which ſhe then knew not that he was. 1 

Indeed?“ ſaid Sir John, ff why that's a 

« very pretty thing! Pray Mr. Hammond, 

| c&c Sir, (I am ſure I am very happy to ſee: your 
| wo: OP: is it far diſtant?'ꝰ 

| O yes Sir,” "ſaid Hammond, fa dif. 
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% You believe not 2 Then; very likely 

| 0 you I have it; and if you ſettle in the 
„ neighbourhood, I hope we ſhall be very 
good friends. Sir John Milſon will al. 
* ways be happy to ſee Sir——( What is 4 
« your name, Pray ?—), Hammond. 
Edward. But indeed Sir John I have 
not the moſt diſtant idea——.” 
3 | 8 « Sir 
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40 Sir Eduard Hammond“ faid Sir 
John, interrupting him, * Sir Edward Ham- 


e mond. And very well it ſounds. But be- 


« fore that arrives, I ſhall always be happy, 
very happy to ſee you; and as your. houſe 
: *, muſt be dull at preſent, I muſt inſiſt upon 
your coming to me for: ſome time. The 


e ſight of (theſe pretty ladies will do yu 


«© good.“ | | 
Mr. Hammond excuſed himſelf ; but Sir 


John would take no denial ; and Hammond, 
ho could. mut but 'rejoice in the opportunity 
it affordeti him of enjoying the ſweet, though, - 

he began to fear, dangerous indulgence of 


main with him a few * 


? 


-: 4$£2030:1207064Q EAI. 


HE party divided for the purſuits of the 

n morning nearly as they had done the 
day before; Hammond, at Miſs Milſor's 
requeſt, joining the ladies in the Caſſetta, and 
d appointed by her to turn over, as ſhe 
F 3 terme 


by 


Agatlia's ſociety, at length conſented to re- 
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termed it, ** the ſtoried page for their e 
ment; while their needles or pencils would 
e elineate fairy ſcenes, not leſs beautiful 
than thoſe of the poet or noveliſt.” 

Mrs. Herbert and Agatha happening to 
walk a ſmall diſtance before the reſt,—* You 
'« know not,” ſaid Agatha to Mrs. Her- 
bert, © how elated my heart feels this morn- 
40 ing. IN 

can parth imagine it,” ſaid Mrs. Her- 
bert, archly. | 

„ ATJo meet,“ re 
* expectedly too, a friend after 10 n an 
0 abſence—.“ 

* So long an abſence,” my dear ſaid 
Mrs. Herbert; © ſurely you are one of thoſe 
« whom time creeps withal! If I am not 
*« miſtaken, you parted from Mr. Hammond 
no longer ago than the day before yeſ- 


__ terday?ꝰ 


N——— . 2 — N 
* 
* 


That is true,“ faid Agatha; yet · 
day appears long * divided a A 
«ng. - 
«Certainly it does—when divided * a 
— S faid Mrs. Herbert, ſignificantly. 
; 1 
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Agatha, who underſtood Mrs. Herbert as 
literally as ſhe herſelf had ſpoken, paid little 
regard to her manner, and continued.“ When 
« time ſhall have a little matured our friend 
« ſhip, my dear Mrs. Herbert, I ſhall feel 
« equal ſorrow at parting from, and n 
* pleaſure at meeting you.” 

« That you will feel ſome pain at parting 
« from, and ſome pleaſure at. meeting me, 
« ] firmly believe, faid Mrs, Herbert; 
* but whether: you will feel as much pain, 
« and as much pleaſure as you have now ex- 
perienced is a doubt with me—or rather, is 
« no doubt at all.” 

Miſs Milſon, Miſs Caſſandra, and Ham- 
mond overtaking them, the converſation Was 
changed to other ſubjects, v4 | 

When they arrived at the Caſſetta, it was 
ſome time before the book to be read could be 
decided upon: Miſs Milſon deſcanting ſo 
long upon the various beauties of Pope and 
Milton, and the edi fication and delight to be 
derived from hiſtorical ſtudy, that it was im- 
Pollible to determine on which ſhe would at 
laſt fix her choice ; when Mrs. Herbert took * 

| F 4 down 


* 


don from the ſhelves a volume of Shake- 
ſpeare, who, ſhe ſaid, was equally the pride 
and darling of every Engliſh breaſt; and 
opening to the Tempeſt—< Here,” Mr. 
Hammond, ſhe ſaid, read this. I have 
lately met with two characters reſembling, 
* as I fancied, Miranda, and Ferdinand; 
* and I wiſh from hearing them again to de- 
cide whether the likeneſs was real-or 1ma- 


In” 


nee read as deſired, and Agatha | 


2 with the moſt attentive pleaſure. She 
felt every ſentiment as it was uttered ; and 
chough ſhe had repeatedly read the play, and 
had always been delighted with it, ſhe declar- 
z£d, when he had done, that ſhe never was be- 
fore ſo ſenſible of its many beauties; and that 
„ ſne was now convinced of what ſhe had al- 
aways believed, that a play, when read aloud, 
tif any attention be paid to varying the voices 
of its characters, gives much more e pleaſure 
than when read alone. 
wan BY: Certainly,” ſaid Mrs. Herbert; * and a 
comedy eſpecially. Laughter is not a ſo- 
* litary amuſement; and when any thing ex- 
« Cites 
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& cites it, we Wich to have ſharers in ou. _ 
8 A nich. Mr. Hammond has beſides done 
7 ample juſtice to his taſk and I can aſſure 
„ him, that, like Miſs Belmont, I have dif- 

% covered beauties which I wonder I ſhould 
+ -have-overlooked before.“ 

« I.think,” ſaid Miſs Caſſandra, © that the: _ 
« prettieſt part of all was the ſcene between 
-«« Stephano and Trinculo.““ 

] was moſt delighted with that m 

% though well-known ſpeech of Proſpero's, 
faid Miſs Milſon, & that the globe and all 
© which it inherit ſhall diſſolve.“ 

Alt js equally ſublimeand beautiful,” ſaid 
Mrs. Herbert; and, like many other of 
« Shakeſpcare's images, rather gains than loſes: 
« by repetition, Which is your favourite: 
« ſpeech, Miſs Belmont?“ 

e I ſcarcely know how to decide,” aid 
Agatha, « where I have found ſo many 
that have charmed me; yet nn 
te addreſs to Miranda, i 


v ——] do beſcech you 

4 SC Chiefly that 1 might ſet it in uy Pn 
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* i 1 chink, moſt ſtrikingly beautiful, In 
« a few words it ſpeaks the purity. and ſince- 
« rity of his heart: He wiſhes to know her 
name that he may implore every bleſſing | 


7 
4 for her.” 

« You have exactly my ſentiments, in this 
reſpect,” ſaid Mrs. Herbert; “and there 
* cannot be a tender of affection where every 
« idea of ſelf is more completely renounc- 


- 


6. ed. 


« Friendſhip, love, and every generous af- 


& fection of the human ſoul,” ſaid Ham- 


mond, were implanted by Heaven, and 
to Heaven they aſſiſt in leading us, prompt 


* our virtues, and encreaſe our devotions. 


* He, whoſe cold heart never knew an ob- 


* ject of tenderneſs, never felt a with which | 


© had another's happineſs in view, can be lit- 


e tle ſenſible of that holy ardour which in- 


« ſpires us, when, at the Throne of Omni- 


, potence, we implore bleſſings on thoſe 


© who are dear to us—dearer than our- 
« ſelyes !“ 


« Can that be? = faid Miſs Caſſandra, 0 Is 


there any body one can love better than 
LE oneſelf ag 


© Mow: | 
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& Many,” faid Hammond; “ and every 


one whoſe heart is capable of attachment, 
prizes the object of that attachment be- 
yond himſelf; would on every occaſion 


« prefer their happineſs to his own, nor he- 


«c 


cc 


cc 


4e 


ſitate were it neceſſary to ſacrifice his life 
for them. Thoſe who are incapable of 
this, are incapable of true affection. For 
none of us liveth to himſelf.” 

« Eleonora, Queen to Edward the Firſt, 
ſurnamed Long-ſhanks, was an inſtance of 
this,” ſaid Miſs Milſon. 
« And many are the inſtances which every 


e day preſents,” ſaid Hammond. How 


60 
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40 


many mothers to their children's health 
ſacrifice their own ! how many fathers for 


the ſupport of the family whoſe proſperity 


is dearer to them than their own eaſe and 
comfort, toil inceſſantly. Theſe are general; 
but of partial inſtances I could cite thou- 
ſands ; ſeveral from my own knowledge; to 


one of which I am indeed indebted for the 


bleſſing of returning to my country, and 

of | quitting a ſtate of the moſt abject 

* Nlavery. 1 2 | 
'F6 Every 
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Every one preſent requeſted a relation of 


the circumſtance alluded to. To this Ham- 


mond willingly conſented; but as it was al- 
ready late, it u as propoſed to defer the recital 
till che next morning, during which time he 
Promiſed to endeavour to recollect any other 


occurrence of his life capable of OG if 


not of intereſting them. 

The remainder of the day was ſpent nearly 
as uſnal, and little difference remarked in it by 
any one except A gatha; to whom every thing 
appeared to wear another face: the conver- 
_ .fation in her idea aſſumed a new turn; and 
even Sir John appeared ſupportable, when 


_ © there were ſo many preſent whoſe merits 


- counterbalanced his failings. But the plea- 
ſure ſhe received from the welcome addition 
to her ſociety, did not baniſh from her mind 
the remembrance of Jemima Simmonds, nor 

of her own intention to viſit her, and ad- 
miniſter all the relief in her power; and 

ſne determined, if poſſible, to put her bene- 
volent deſigns in practice the next morning. 


When the morning arrived, Agatha, with 


a bear —_—_ than it had almoſt ever felt, 


aroſe 
F 4 — 
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aroſe early, and ſcarcely allowed herſelf time 
to dreſs, leſt her deſign ſhould be impeded 
by finding ſome of the family already up. 
After wandering about the houſe for ſome 
time, ſhe at length met with a ſervant who 
was juſt come down ſtairs, and enquiring of 
her was directed the road to Jemima's habt- 
tation. 

The cottage was at ſown diſtance from the 
reſt of the village; and as both the houſe and 
its ſituation were remarkable, ſhe eaſily 
found it from the directions given her. It 
was white, and built on the declivity of a 
hill, the greateſt part of which had been con- 
verted into a hanging wood for the benefit 
of the proſpect from one of the rooms at 
Milſon Hall: the view was, however, at pre- 

ſent intercepted by the coach-houſe. Around 
the cottage was a little ruſtic garden, encloſed 
in a paling covered with currants, and, here 
and there, a roſe tree trained in the fame ſim- 
y q ple manner. Every thing bore the ſtamp of 
2 neatneſs and ſimplicity, and prejudiced-in fa 
your of the owner. Through a little white 
gate ſhe entered the garden, and from thenee 
> > along 
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along a narrow ſand walk, artiving at the door 
of the cottage, which on her knocking gently, 


vas opened by a beautiful girl of a figure more 
intereſting than ſhe had ever beheld. She ap- 
peared to be little more than eighteen, was tall, 
and elegantly formed. Her face was pale, and 
bore the ſtrongeſt marks of ſorrow ; yet of a 


ſorrow tempered with refignation, and which 


Spoke the calm ſubmiſſion of a mild and gen- 
tle ſpirit, which had early learned to “ bear 


“ and forbear.” The languor of ill health a 
ſmile of patient ſufferance ſeemed to endea- 


vour to conceal; and with a faint bluſh, and 


an humble curtſy, ſhe requeſted Agatha to be 
ſeated, and thanked her for the honour ſhe 
did them. Agatha expreſſed her fears that 
ſhe intruded on her, and entreated her to ex- 
cuſe the liberty ſhe had taken in coming thus; 


but that the deſcription Lady Milſon had 


given of her, had intereſted her extremely, 
and made her anxious to ſee one, from the 
example of whoſe filial piety ſhe _ to 
__ | 
& Dear Madam, fſaid Jemima, „ 
<« very kind ſo to My Chats yet I have 
« done 
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ec done nothing to deſerve ſuch praiſes. all. 


er fear, indeed, I have not always behaved 


« right; but. it is my comfort that God will 


* pardon our faults when _ are not on 


Ge ful,” 0 


8 Surely he will,“ faig Adachi « hd it is 
« only when we act knowingly and inten- 


. tionally wrong, that his mercy is witheld 


©« from us. But I am hurt to ſee you look 
« ſo indifferent -I fear your health has ſuf. 


« fered from uneaſineſs.” 


« That would be nothing, Madam,” faid ' 
Jemima, did it not give me the ſad, fad 


* proſpect of leaving my aged parent without 


a child or friend. That breaks my heart, 


and makes me quite unhappy when J think 


6 ſhall not recover.“ 
«.You muſt not deſpair, indeed you muſt 


not,” ſaid Agatha; but ſupport your ſpi- 


« rits, and your health will I hope n 
Have you any phyſician?ꝰ 

Dear no, Madam,” ſaid Jemima; * and 
could we afford it, he could do me little 
good. My illneſs has been brought on, 
« 1 fear, by grief; and yet I have done all I 


« ] fear 


> OTE. 


l fear to be impertinent,“ ſaid Agatha ; 
oh Colima by unboſoming your ſorrows 
e they might find relief: And I would ſpeak 
to my parents for you, do every _ WM 
« my power to ſerve er, 
„ How kind you are, ſaid * ; 
yet, alas! there is little in my ſtory that 
« deſerves to be ſpoken of. It is true I am 
xo unhappy, but who is not ?-And/ then I 
ec could not bear, Madam, O I could not 
At that moment ſome one knocked at the 
door, Jemima opened it, and Mrs. Herbert 
entered. Mrs. Herbert accoſted Jemima in 
a tone of equal reſpect and tenderneſs. After 
which turning to Agatha, ſhe ſaid “ I am 
, pleaſed but not ſurpriſed to find you here, 
« In your countenance” when this good girl 
«was mentioned, I read every emotion, that 
t paſſed in your heart, and I knew that ſooner 
or later you would vifit one in whoſe fate I 
_* ſaw you ſo deeply intereſted.” 
How can I ever be grateful enough for 
« ſuch goodneſs ;” ſaid Jemima, but, alas ! 
« ] do nõt deſerve this condeſcenſion !'* 
If you are not one of the beſt of girls,” 
by | 21; +01 58.1688 
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ſaid Mrs. Herbert, “ your face is very de- 
ceitful; for never have I ſeen goodneſs of 
e heart ſo ſtrongly depicted on a counte- 


« nance. I wiſh I durſt aſk you to tell us all 
« your griefs ; but I fear 1t may renew 1 
06 Land I will not aſk it.“ 

« Ah!” ſaid Agatha, it may - indeed's 


and will not again aſk it. I am hurt that 


«« I ſhould have been fo inconſiderate as to 
« defire a communication which would” re- 


vive and encreaſe * of ann TOE 


cc troubles.” 


O no, Madam—it is nor fo that bu 


g * only ——" 


* Only what, my Sear, N 4 Nie: N10 


0 Only I ſhould be PIO to tell you All 
* my foolithneſs. O! I durſt not un 


+ Madam.” & 


Be not aſhamed, my good gil fſaid 
Mrs. Herbert; “ there is nothing in virtu- 


« ous affection which rde one need un to 
« Own.“ | 195 | 


“O Madam ! but ladies who are great and 
learned, and who, like you, have had an 
b | ce educa- 


- 
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* education, cannot know what it is to feel, 
* and—to love—” ſaid ſhe, hanging down 
her head, « like a poor girl.“ 
„ Education,” ſaid Mrs. Herbert, does 
. not deſtroy our feelings; it only teaches 
« us to ſubdue them when they are — to 
.« reaſon and duty.“ 
Fear not,“ ſaid Agatha, *“ to tell us 
« every thing. No one is faultleſs ; and 
. < when thoſe who are bleſt with educa. 
tion ſometimes deviate from the path of 
* rectitude, how much more ought we to ex 
-* cuſe it in thoſe who have had no tutors but 
* nature and their own hearts 
4 And they are often the beſt,” ſaid Mrs, 
Herbert: At leaſt, where they do not 
'*« inſtinctively lead us right, education, great 
e as is its influence, will find it an hard, and 
e often impracticable taſk to make us vire 
[<< tuous.” — Then turning to Jemima ſhe 
_ aid, © you are an only child, I think?“ 
„ Yes, Madam; and an orphan. My fa» 
© ther and mother both died while J was in 
Cy my cradle, and let. me in the wide world 
© with: no friend but my grandmother ; but 
EY cc. ſhe 'Y 
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* without quitting your aged parent; and if 
* he was good, and deſerving, he would only 

© have loved you the better for the time and 
e attention you beſtowed on her.“ 
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.« ſhe was every thing to me - reared me from 
« jnfancy by her own hard labour, and work 
-* eq night and day as I grew older that ſhe 
might put me to ſchool, and give me all 
« the little learning ſhe could. O! ſhe is 
0 the beſt of parents; and I ſhould deſerve 
* the greateſt puniſhment if I could have 
« forſaken her'in her old age that never for- 
s ſook me while I was young and helpleſs, 


4 A dreadful cold and fever took from her 


te the uſe of her limbs, it is now four yeary 


e ago, and has confined her to her bed ever 
* Ewan; She has nobody to help her but 
And now, Aer 1 leave her Ma- 


ba 4 


155 City adhd Mrs. Miners bur 


r the young man who I was told was attach- 


ed to you, you might ſtill have married, 


Ah Madam! fo I thought; and though 


© I was ſadly afraid that I could not do quite 
4 ſo much for her, if I ſhould marry and 


«have 


116 n 


, have a family to look to, ſtill, as his heart 
vas ſet upon it, and I could not bear to ſee 
him unhappy, and as my dear grandmother 
* too talked to me and wanted me to have 
him, I had conſented. Poor, poor Harry; 


5 . 

a» 4 

_ — 
— — — 


i 1 you ſeen ladies the joy that ſhone 

5 in his eyes when I at laſt conſented to be- 

1 | * come his wife how he bleſt me—how he 

4 | * ſaid that every labour would ſeem light and 

b i <, pleaſant when. it was for me that he work= 
LDP - | 
44 Poor fellow 1 faid Agatha: © and what 3 
1 - at laſt, what cruel accident parted you?”, 
U 1 | a - 0 Madam! an accident that ſeemed at 3 
= = dhe time to promiſe us che · greateſt happi- 
dess. An old gentleman chat had ſtood 
4 « Godfather 1 to Harry, and had often been 1 
i i 1" kind to him, died, and left him i in his will 


1 bat « an eſtate of almoſt ſixty pounds a year. in 1 j 


173 | cc land; | but it was in E diſtant country, | ; 
1188 15 e many, many 1 miles from here, and he was to 4 
1 « go to live at it, and 1 could not leave mp 
: r grandmother :, here began our troubles.” 3 
But could ſhe not have been taken thi- 
e « ther by ſome caly CONVEYANCE ? ?” faid gr 3 


- 


"tha. 
Wo 5s by „Alas! 


£EOATHL I 7 
ee Alas! it was impoſſible, Madam. She 


« has never, as I ſaid, left her bed for four 
years, and the motion would have killed 


64 her. But old Mrs. Arnold, and all Har- 


= © ry's friends; would have him to go to ſettle 


« on his farm, and ſo he beggeg me to g fo. 
« with hin. I could Not, yu ſee," gd, an 
« what could 1 do And to aſk him to = 


Wc to leave his property to the care of others, 8 
% was what I could not bear neither —and ſo,, ; 
II told him I feared we muſt part; but 


« that I ſhould always love him and pray 


cc for him, and would never love nor think 


« of any body elſe. He did not make me 
« any anſwer, but went away ; and the next 
60 morning how ſhall I tell you? O Ma- 
« dam ! the next ſad, fad morning he en- 
« liſted for a ſoldier, and I have never ſeen 
«him ſince. His ſiſters are very angry with 
« me, and their cruelty goes nigh to break 
« my heart. They call me a bold, proud 
« girt, and ſay I tried all I could to win their 
el brother, and then refuſed to have him, to 
“ ſhew every body how he loved me, and 
«-'what 1 would do woos lighted him; 4 


211 . f -cC and 


} 


> © , 1 _ 


4278 AGATHA., 
« and they ſay if he ſhould be killed they 
& ſhall call me his murderer. O Madam}; 
E can I bear this? it cuts me to the heart! 
And I want not their cruelty to encreaſe 
my ſorrow ; for if he ſhould dic I am ſure 
*I ſhall never look up again. 
+ « Harry. ! ſee ladies but I am aſhamed to 
e ſhew you all my fooliſhneſs—only you are 
s ſo good to me.” 
Fear to ſhew us nothing, my dear girl,“ 
faid Mrs. Herbert: * What was it you» 
4 « meant?“ 
| Doty lh tte bit fats hve. 
18 « Harry gave it me - the houſe-keeper at his 
0 Godfather's gave it him as a plaything 
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1 gave it me with a lock of his hair once. 
1278 re And ſee, I 


— kd 


« always next my heart; and you know not 
| * how it comforts me! And I talk to it, 


— 


and thoſe haum are the e I have 
| ; c now.“ 

+. And your ene ſhe dic 
| 3 treſſed ſor you : 1 "= Mrs. Herbert. 


aw hg} 


« O11 


Poor, poor 


| f * when he was a child; and he found it, and 


have worked, as well as I could, 
| © the letters of his name upon it, and wear it 
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« and cry over it, many and many an hour: 
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CO 01 1 * 1 all appear well to her; 
600 and when my work is done, I read to her, 
« and talk to her, and ſeem as happy as if 
nothing had happened. And ſhe never 
_ 6 ſuſpects me, nor why poor Harry left me.“ 

« Excellent girl!“ faid Mrs. Herbert, 
how different a fate do you deſerve!” _ 

«© Dear, dear Jeraima ! ſaid Agatha, burſt... 
ing into tears, © my heart blegds for you. 
Q But where is he?“ 

« Far, far away, I doubt,” faid Jemima ; 
cc for I have ſeen nor heard nothing of him 
«ſince, and he has no doubt left this coun- 
try perhaps gone on ſhipboard, God 
„knows where! Perhaps—O Madam! what 
« ſhall I do l- But I forget myſelf, forget 
* how I have reſolved to chear up my ſpi- 
<« rits, and keep myſelf well if I can—not for 
« my own ſake, for then I ſhould not care, 

« and I mould be happy to die when it 
ſhould pleaſe God to take me; but for the 
fake of my gear parent“ 

Then you. have not the leaſt idea,” faid 
Agatha, © whither he is gone!” 

Not in the lea Madam.” (LY $6244] 
\ " Nr Þ « Can” 


— — ———— — æ¶ü— — 
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Can point out. no clue by which he 
4 could be traced if he has not yet left the 
* © kingdom?” ſaid Mrs. Herbert. 
None at all, Madam. If any body 
« knows it is his ſiſters, but they would not 
&« tell me, though I have aſked them many 
« times. And they call me bold, and ſay, 
« now he won't have me I want to have him, 
« and follow him, But indeed, indeed I never 
.« was bold. I loved him dearly, it is true; 
« and when he loved me, it was natural, you 
% know, to love him again; and I would have 
« done any thing to pleaſe him that had not 
gone againſt my conſcience or my duty.“ 
% May we ſee your grandmother 2?” ſaid 
Agatha, whoſe feeling heart could ſupport 
this ſcene no longer. 

« She is not yet awake,” ſaid Jemima, 
tc ſhe never wakes ſo early; and Lam almoſt 
« afraid to diſturb her.“ 

Do not, by any.means,” dad Agatha; 
« and we will call un” REN: we can woo 
. her.“ 
Mrs. Herbert and e * the ten- 


2s _—_ een, of pity and anxiety, and an 
3 > <0 | 4 aſſurance 
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Ann rr 
aſſurance of every aſſiſtance in their power, 
took their leave; Agatha putting, as ſhe went 
out, five guineas into Jemima's hand. 

Indeed, indeed, Madam! faid Jemi- 


ma, pray excuſe me. We are in no want, 


t indeed we are not, and have W 
« thank God, to live.. 

© You will oblige me greatly,” faid Aga- 
tha, © if you will accept ſuch a trifle from 
be THe or medicine my: be neceſſary 
& for you.“ 5 

Jemima burſt into a flood of tears, and 
Agatha, weeping with her, and taking her 
hand, beſought her, in the tendereſt manner, 
to ſupport her ſpirits, and promiſed to call 
again very ſoon. 


C H A P. vt. 
M* Herbert 0 Agatha had walked © 
ſome diſtance from the cottage before 
either of them had power to ſpeak. Agathaz 
at length, in a faultering voice, enquired of 
Mr, Herbert if it were not poſſible ro diſco- 
Vol. I. G ve 


AGATHA, 


r Harry, and reſtore him to Jenin. 
I have been thinking ob it, ſaid Mrs. Her 
| abet ; * and, if he has not left the kingdom, 
it may be poſſible, though at ſome ex- 

< pence, by an application to the —— | 


«j ing officer, to buy him off.” a | 
„ O! expence would be nothing,” Gia | 


Agatha; my mother would gladly defray 


r the charges whatever they were, I am con- 


« vinced; and I would ſell every thing I poſ- 

A ſeſs to do it. The jewels on my crucifix * 
alone are worth ſome hundred pounds; 

and a plain one would be as acceptable in 
the ſight of Heaven, hen for ſuch a pur- 
* poſe the jewels had been taken from it.“ 

There is one, I know,“ ſaid Mrs. Her- 
bert, to whom I could apply, and from 
« whom we could receive immediate aſſiſt- 
« ance: my uncle, But to him I fear to 


Agatha had been brought up by La dy Belmont 
in her own, the Roman Catholic religion, but without 
24 tincture of bigotry; for ſhe had always been taught, 
dat every other faith, when ſincere, and enjoining the 
practice of moral virtue, was equally acceptable | to 


- "con 
3 have 


| 5s 5; th 
AGATHA. 
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* have recourſe. It is ſingular, but the ro- 
4 mantic tendency of his benevolence fre- 
e quently prevents my applying to him, in 
ba ſuch a caſe; convinced, that, when his feel- 
* ings were once intereſted, he would ran- 
«ack the univerſe, nor leave a ſtone unturn- 
© ed till he had accompliſhed his deſigns, 
& though they. robbed him of even-the means 
t of ſubſiſtence.” | | 
At length after ſome further conſultation, - 
they determined to apply to Mr. Hammond 
and Mr. Crawford, and if they thought. it 
practicable, to ſend a meſſenger to overtake 
Harry, to purchaſe for him an exemption 


| from the ſervice, and aſſuring him of Jemi- 
ma's attachment, to perſuade him to return * 
to her; when they hoped to enable them to 


maintain themſelves with comfort without 
going to his farm, in which they propoſed 
to place ſome of his relations, unleſs, - on 


' conſideration, ſome better method could be 


adopted. 
Pleaſed with this | prof] pect of reſtoring 


peace where it was ſo juſtly merited, they re- 
turned impatiently ; and Mrs. Herbert meet- 
. G 2 * ing 


AGATHA._ 
| ing Mr. Crawford as ſhe entered, requeſted 


4 


nim to join the Caſſetta party that morning; 
as ſhe told him they had a plan to commu- 
nicate in which they wiſhed for his advice 
and aſſiſtance. 1 
In the breakfaſt room a found the fa- 
8 enily aſſembled, and waiting for them. 
Upon my honour and credit,” ſaid Sir 
John as they entered, but thoſe ladies look 
©/prettier than ever. They have been paint- 
_ © ing themſel ves with the morning air, the 
* heſt paint in nature—is not it Mr. Ham- 
te mond? Don't they look nicely? ? 
Lou muſt either imagine us immode- 
se rately vain,” ſaid Mrs. Herbert, that the 
_ «© praiſes of one perſon are not enough to ſa- 
*tisfy us, or elſe believe your own vera- 
city doubtful, that you call another en 
A to ſupport your aſſertions. | / / 
Why this is no how,” ſaid Sir Jotm. 
Whenever one talks to you, Mrs. Herbert, 
you anſwer one in ſuch a round- about 
manner, that a plain ſenſible man, though 
1 he may be a gentleman and a baronet into 
; « the bargain, perhaps, ca can't underſtand what 
jou mean. 
5 | 1 
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] am forry, indeed.“ ſaid Mrs. Herbert; 
© and for the future I will endeavour to adapt 


* my language to the enen of ** 
hs NO and baronets.”* 


That's right,” faid Sir John, « and it 
« will but ſerve your own turn better too; 
« for no woman can get many ſweet-hearts 

, that ſhews herſelf fit: for a ſchool-miſtreſg. 


« to half the men ſhe meets. Men hate a | 


4 voman that underſtands geography angl 

* grammar, and things of that ſ 

« Very true, Sis John,” ſaid Lady Mil- 
fon : who would like 2 wife that was a 
Mackareltician ?” 
- « Mathewmatician-you mean, my Lady,” | 
faid Sir John. p ; 

At this moment two perſons on horſeback. 
adit by the window on full gallop, attract- 
ed the attention of every one; and Mr, Or- 
miſtace, his eyes ſparkling with tranſport, 
rather flew, than ran out of the room. He- 
returned in a few minutes, and going to the 
window, beckoned Mrs. Herbert to him. 
When ſhe approached, he ſaid, in a low voice, 
« Emma, are you diſpoſed for a feaſt this 


$6 morning? 55 


G 3 « Of - 


( 
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«« Of the eyes or the mind,” d nr 


BY. Herbert. 5 


Of both,“ ſaid he; “ for 1 can beſtow | 

« upon you the higheſt luxury.“ 
The ſpecies of luxury to which you al- 
e Jude you well know I always ſhare * 


A delight,“ ſaid Mrs. Herbert. 


8 Well then, you recollect the mention 
* of , Jemima Simmonds, her — Fe 

1 diſtreſs?“ 

L Surely I do.” 

Harry Arnold is returned 0 

10 returned?” faid Mrs. Herbert ; * 

* am delighted. Miſs Belmont come hither 


„ this moment, I entreat you.” 


Mrs. Herbert then communicated to A ga- 
tha the welcome tidings of Harry's return, | 
who heard it with tears of delight. Some of 
the party obſerving the pleaſure evident in 
the countenances of Agatha, Mrs. Herberr, 
and Mr. Ormiſtace, requeſted to know the 
cauſe of their j Joy, that they might ſhare it; 
and a ſervant coming in at that moment, 
and ſaying eagerly that Harry Arnold was 
returned, the Wy became * Mrs. 

| Milſon 


1 43 
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Milſon enquired if it was not to the henevo- 
lent exertions of Mr. Ormiſtace that they 
were all indebted for the pleaſure . * 
event. i thx” 
« My exertions have Haw rrifling,” id 
M r. Ormiſtace, © Immediately after Lady 
« Milſon's affecting detail of poor Jemima's 
* {ituation, I ordered one of my ſervants. to 
* make the neceſſary enquiries, and, if it was 
ee within the limits of poſſibility, to diſcover - 
« Arnold, and bring him back. My ſervang 
« 3s active and intelligent: he has purſued- 
« and found him,.and obtained his diſcharge, 
_ *« angihagthismpment;brought him back us 
* 0 to his faithful Jemima.” 
“Kind, good, noble Mr. Ormiſtace!“ ſaid - 
Agatha; who could neither conceal nor ge 
her tranſports. | 
Have a care of your heart, my dear,” 
ſaid Mrs. Herbert; “for a few more ſuch 
* actions as this would inſallibly run . 
« with it.“ % 
« If any thing could add to my Mei at 
«« this moment,“ ſaid Mr. Ormiſtace, it 
* would be the approbation of an hat like 
00 yup Belmont 3 | 
G4 .._ 


" 
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e We are all ſharers in the joy,“ ſaid Mr. 


Crawford, and ſhall be yet more fo, if Mr. 
* Ormiſtace will permit us to make the cauſe 
« general by ſharing the expence attending 
t it. His are the exertions, and is therefore 


r the greateſt pleaſure ; but this, by permit- 


ting us to become, in ſome meaſure, prin- 


* cipals in the affair, will give us conſe- 
* quence and complete our ſatisfaction.” 

„ By no means,” ſaid Mr. Ormiſtace: 
< the expence is trifling, very trifling— no- 
., thing compared to the pleaſure received] a 


« juxury very cheaply purchaſed! Of one 


piece of cruelty Phave bx HN fbr my 
_ own gratification. I have forbid Arnold's 
s xeturn to Jemima till I am preſent to wit- 


«neſs their meeting. WW 


— Almoſt every one preſent Joining in an 


earneſt requeſt to be permitted to be ſpecta- 
tors of the moving ſcene, Mr. Ormiſtace 
conſented, aſſuring that he had not as yet even 


Teen Jemima, being determined not to ſee her, 
\ till he could behold her happy- 


Excellent Mr. Ormiſtace !” ſaid Agatha 


A low to Mrs. Herbert, © beſtower of ſuch 
e * 22 I envy his feelings !” | 
„ nr 
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If that moving index of yours tells true,” 
aid Mrs. Herbert,“ (and I am ſure it never 
© ſpoke falſely yet) his felicity, if. it equal, 
* cannot exceed your own.“ | 
Mrs. Herbert then propoſed that they 
ſhould no longer delay the happineſs in their 
reach, nor detain the impatient Harry from 
the miſtreſs. of his heart. Mr. -Ormiſtace, 
therefore, left the room for a few minutes to 
prepare Arnold for the interview, and to re- 
queſt him to permit a few friends who anxi- 
ouſly wiſhed it, to be partakers of his happi- 
neſs by witneſſing it. Arnold, whoſe heart 
filled with gratitude, joy, and love, ſcarcely 
allowed him the uſe of his reaſon, required 
no entreaties to induce him to conſent with- 
out heſitation to whatever his benefactor pro- 
poſed ; and the whole party, immediately on 
Mr. Ormiſtace's return to them, joined the 
happy lover, and e with him to Je- . | 
mima's cottage. 
Harry Arnold was . a of a 3 for 
a perſon in his ſtation, uncommonly elegant. 
On bis rough, manly features a look of 
_— and integrity beſpoke. his genuine 
| G 5 worth; 


Neur. 
worth; while the warmth and ardour of 
youthful impetuoſity were checked by a ſmile 
of placid tenderneſs as the ſweet image of his 
Jemima ' preſented itſelf to his woes 
thoughts. | 
> Mrs. Herbert propoſed thay herſelf and 
Agatha ſhould go a few minutes before the 
reſt to prepare Jemima for the interview, 
- which in her preſent weak ſtate of health and 
ſpirits, ſhe feared might otherwiſe be more 
than ſhe could ſuſtain. This requeſt was 
inſtantly approved of by every one; and the 
| © reſt remained at a ſmall diſtance from the 
| houſe while Mrs. Herbert and Agatha ad- 
vanced. 
Jiemima, ok 3 and Is: had 
been rather encreaſed than leſſened by the dan- 
gerous indulgence of dwelling on her ſorrows 
to them, had ſcarcely power to ſpeak or ſtand 
as ſhe opened the door to them, © This is 
kind indeed,” was all.ſhe could ſay, as they 
entered. | es 
Nothing new, | I hope, has arrived to 
u diſtreſs you, my dear Jemima ?” ſaid Mrs. 
Herbert, obſerving her dejection. 255 
boat - : | : Jemima 
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Jemima put her finger to her lips, and 
looked towards the bed where her grandmo-. 
ther lay, in token of ſilence; then going 
nearer to the door, and ſpeaking low, ſhe 
aſſured her ſhe had no new cauſe for uneaſi- 


neſs. *© But alas l continued Jemima, © 1 
* cannot controul my grief! there is a ſink 


« ing at my heart, Madam.” 


\ 


* Which ſhall be removed,” ſaid Agatha, : 


« and you ſhall be as happy——" 

Mrs. Herbert preſſed Agatha's hand, in. 
order to caution her to break it to Jemima: 
more gently ; then turning to Jemima, ſhe: 
ſaid, We know not what happineſs Heaven. 


* may have in ſtore for us when we act ſo as 
te to deſerve its favours. In the moments of. 


* our greateſt diſtreſs, the clouds of ſorrow 
« break on a ſudden, and the ſun of happi- 
© neſs ſhines upon u. and gilds all our fu- 
« ture proſpects.— 


e Ah madam !” ſaid Jemima; «but it is: 
te the fate of ſome to be born beneath a win 


te ter ſky, when the clouds never break.” 


* That will not be yours, I am well ur- 


« ed,” ſaid Agatha. I can foreſee ſuch hap- 
G6  *pineſs; 
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« pineſs in ſtore for you What would my 
8 dear, my ſweet Jemima think, if—— 
Then recollecting herſelf Agatha looked at 
Mrs. Herbert; who remarking that Jemima's 
colour changed from the obſervance of Aga- 
rha's manner, Arm yourſelf, my good girl,” 
the ſaid, „that as you have with fortitude 
« borne the weight of ſevere affliction, you 
may not be overcome by too exquiſite an 
„ happineſs. Promiſe me to be calm and 
_* compoſed, and we will keep you no longer 
in ſuſpenſe concerning the bleſſings you 
* are on the point of ſharing.” 
« I ſee, I fee, I know it all, ” ſaid Jemima, 
« he is come, he is here! I know he is 
He is, indeed,” ſaid Mrs. Herbert. 
Ra + is, he is!” faid Agatha. 
Let me run to meet him! Then ſtop- 


_ "ping herſelf,” ſhe fell on her knees, and rai- 


- Ning her claſped hands to Heaven. © Thank 
Heaven, thank Heaven!“ ſhe exclaimed ; 
 *«* and O! forgive me, good God ! that J have 
“ grieved, finner that I am, at thy will, thy 
«Juſt will.” She then attempted to riſe, 
"but her fecble eon were inſufficient without 
; Mrs, 
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Mrs. Herbert's and Agatha's aſſiſtance. The 
moment ſhe had riſen, forgetful of them, of 
every thing but her love, ſhe ſprang from 
them, and flew like gern * knew not 
. Whither. 

Harry, who with difficulty had been re- 
ſtrained from approaching the houſe ſooner, 
ſprang to meet. her, and in a moment they 
were in each other's arms. 

. « Jemima! my love! my darling e 
« me,” ſaid Harry, «© And do I meet thee 
C ape | 

« Oh! forgive me !” ſaid Jemima!” 'twas 
*I that drove you But O my Harry! 
« nothing but — | 

No reflections on what is raſh, deareſt, 
__ « deareſt girl!” ſaid Harry. © We are hap- 
« py now, and ſhall never part ! I will never 
„leave you, nor your dear good grandmo- 
« ther. Every thing has been done for us 
by the beſt of gentlemen.” . 

This reflection reminding FOE of the 
many who were preſent, which in the firſt 
moments of meeting Jemima he had totally _ © 
forgotten, he looſed her from his arms; and 
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Jemima, who, in the firſt tranſports of be- 


holding him again, had not even ſeen that 


any other was near them, now looked around, 
and coloured extremely, on obſerving ſo ma- 


ny witneſſes of her tenderneſs ; when Harry, 


with a grace which the nobleſt feelings of na- 
ture inſpired, led Jemima to Mr. Ormiſtace. 
Here, Jemima !- here, my love!” he 


ſaid, © is our generous benefactor—here is the 
« hoble gentleman to whom we owe all our 


e happineſs. . Join with me in a 


« him.” 
They then both in one moment drbpried 


on their knees at his feet; and Mr. Ormi- 


ſtace raiſing them, his heart big, and his eyes 
filled with tears, ſaid, in a faltering voice,“ I 


e have done nothing—or if I had, your hap- 


« pineſs this ſweet moment, would repay *' 


-< me an hundredfold !“ 


Mr. Craggs, who had accompanied the reſt 
of the party, and who had paid, apparently, 


much attention to the ſcene before him, now 
advanced towards Jemima, and with a look 


which implied an intereſt in her welfare and 


a deſire of ſerving her,“ I have obſerved, he 
aid, © that mY have ſhed many tcars. | 


5 « For- 
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c Forgive me, Sir, ſaid Jemima; but I 
« did not ſee how, many gentlemen, were by, 
0 and it was a relief to me.“ Dp | 

A temporary one, it might be, 2 ſaid Mr. 
Craggs: te but be aſſured from me, that Lars, 
te though they may ſometimes give a mo- 
c mentary relief, are, in the end, injurious to 
« the conſtitution, deſtroy its energy, and 
«impair its vigour.” 

[Jemima liſtened in filent aſtoniſhment, and 
Mr, Craggs procecded: “Tears, young wo- 
man, though you may not perhaps have 
« ſtudied their compoſition, conſiſt, as I can 
inform you, of aqueous and faline particles. 
% Now the beſt way to prevent them is to 
*« abſtain from every thing which may occa- 
« ſion a redundancy of either of theſe in our 
e conſtitution; I had myſelf an unfortunate, 
« and, as I am now clear, a dangerous habit 
ce of ſhedding tears at times; but by denying 
« myſelf every thing which has much of ei- 
<<. ther ſalt or water in its e I _ 

- « loſt the propenſity entirely.“ 

« Then I pity you from my - ſoul, 4 ald 

Nr. Ormillace ; © for the tears this ſweet 


* . « girl 
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« girl ſhed at that moment were the moſt vo- 
« luptuous of gratifications : ſweeter than 


* honey and the honey- comb. bo; 
Mr. Craggs returned a contemptuous dare 


to this remark; and then withdrew from the 


company, who, except Mr. and Mrs. Craggs, 


tion of Harry, and imputing his enliſting as a 
ſoldier to ſome cauſe of offence ſhe had un- 


entered immediately Betty Simmonds's cot- 


The old woman, who could diſtinguiſh no- 
thing but confuſed expreſſions of joy from 
voices new and ſtrange to her, was at a loſs 


to account for what was paſſing, and waited 
Jemima's return with anxious impatience... 


Jemima requeſted Every one to wait without, 


while ſhe herſelf broke to her grandmother 
* the welcome news of Harry's return, who, 


however, knew not the cauſe of his abſence 
though ſhe had often lamented it. Jemima 
then told her in a few words the whole that 
had paſſed, concealing nothing but her rejec- 


knowingly given him. The venerable old wo- 


Fr man fat. up in her bed, and with a feeble. 


— 


voice bleſt them both an hundred times, and 


J 4 
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Putt that if ever Jemima ſhould be a mo- 
ther ſhe might have a child like herſelf. 
The party now prepared to leave the cot- 
rage, Mr. Ormiſtace having firſt deſired that 
the nuptials might be ſolemniſed the next 
day, and Sir John Promiſing to give them a 
wedding dinner. * Where JFK, | 
Agatha, her eyes ſwimming i in cars) 4 
her ſteps tottering from the emotions by which 
ſhe had been agitated, thankfully accepted 
the arm which Hammond, who had gazed 
upon her in filenr delight for ſome —_— 
offered, to ſupport her home. f * 
Mr. Hammond, I am certain,” ſaid 
Agatha, „ has not been an unmoved ſpecta- 
* tor of the Cene which has juſt paſſed !“ 
Far, far from it,“ ſaid Hammond; 
and could I even have remained untouched 
« by objects ſo intereſting as thoſe which 
e have called us hither, the dear, the ſweet 
« emotions of that beſt and kindeſt of hearts 
% would have awakened every feeling of 
« mine. 99 
« I would give any thing,” ſaid Agatha; 
ee that you had ſeen as I did poor Jemima's 
te previous ſorrow, to be enabled the more 
„„ 


* 
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. perfectly to enjoy the delightful reverſe of 
<« happineſs now. diſplayed. Yet that you 
have witneſſed this ſcene is a pleaſure to 
me; and how do I pity thoſe, if ſuch there 
* are, Who know not Wit it is to have a 
friend: ſince even the pure joys of benevo- 
* lence are heightened by the poſlefſion of a 
friend to ſhare them.“ 
2+ © Bleſt! moſt bleſt am I!” fad Ham- 
mond, *-to be, this once at leaſt, the happy 
partner of your joys! would, O! would 
that mine were indeed the delightful lot to 
' «ſhare them ever! and not only to ſhare, 


xe but to encreaſe them!“ 


% You always will,” ſaid Agatha, I am 
* convinced. The place your beloved ſiſter 
e poſſeſſed in my heart is wholly yours.” | "50 
„ O! that that heart were all 4 — Vet 

< what would I ſay ? Thus eſteemed, deem- 
« ed worthy of ſuch. friendſhip, it were un- 
oy grateful to repine ; yet PFs happy he to 
V. whom that heart“ 

What do you mean ?” » ſaid A „What 
« would you fay ? Your manner and myſte- 
, rious words alarm me. Do you doubt my 
86 lincerity . | 


« I doubt 


2 


— 
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we") 1 doubt nothing but myſelf,” ſaid Ham- 
mond; © nothing but my own reſolution, which 
* js too weak to bear ſuch repeated trials. » 
What trials?“ ſaid Agatha. I do not 
01 comprehend you. Is there any thing 1 
» can ſay to make you more at eaſe?ꝰ? 

e Nothing, nothing ! only hate me, def piſe 
| « me, do any thing but call me thus Fang 
friend.“ 
Hut call you an dend 1. ſaid Agatha ; 

* ſurely I thought, 1 nn the title was en 
« to you ? * * 

« Dear! imterropthc he, bs ela Aer tha 

6 life itſelf!” 
Then why am I forbid it? Unkind Mr, 
«© Hammond! I had . hoped that the place 
«your ſiſter poſſeſſed in my regard; ſhould 
et have been ſupplied by her brother, who fot 
«her ſake, nay, for his own, was dear to me! 
*:but' ſince you thus reject. my proffered 


«friendſhip, I call it back; I will not forces 


« on any one*'—— — 


e Miſerable that 1 am,“ ene Hams 
c. mond. What have I ſaid? what have 1 
4 uu ha, fwect Miſs Belmont, _—_— 
| | e 2 «7 £24453-Y my 
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_ < . my impetuoſity forgive the frantic "ſtarts 
* of a man whoſe mind is at war with itſelf s 
« whom nothing but the fear of diſtreſſing 
«you could reſtrain from declaring / every 
*« ſentiment of his ſoul. But ſay you forgive 
« me, and will call me again your friend, and 
0 I will ſtrive to be more maſter enn 
s if poſſible: only forgive me.“. 
1 do, I do,” ſaid Agatha; 45 
| * more, Mr. Hammond —my friend!? 
« My friend!” repeated Hammond ! « my 
3 e all! my hen you have quite * 
* me what has paſſed? ? | 
I ſaid I had.” eln 
Give me then your hand==this once iv 
r 
Here, — and wich 3 it recetve the ffurace 
* of the ſincereſt regard. "T7 
Hammond had not courage to ſpeak nine 
| 26d preſſing: her hand to his lips, walked 
on in a filence which Agatha endeavour- 
ed, but often ineffectually, to interrupt. He 
gave ſhort and vague anſwers to every thing 
ſhe ſaid. At laſt, ſhe lamented the neceſſity 
they ſhould be under of poſtponing the reci- 
tal he had promiſed them till the next morn- 


— 
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Hammond replied, that he was thank- 
ful ir wa too late: his mind being agitated, 
and his thoughts confuſed, he felt himſelf in- 
Capable of reciting any thing clearly; but 
that he would ſtudy for compoſure, and by 
the next morning he truſted ſhould obtain it. 
Heaven grant it!” faid Agatha; * for 
a to ſee you thus diſtreſſes me greatly.” 
Agatha, her ſpirits agitated by her intereſt 
in Jemima's fate, and afterwards by Ham. 
mond's, to her, unaccountable wildneſs, had 
not. power to overtake the reſt of the party, 
who had walked ſome paces firſt ; and ſhe did 
not arrive with Hammond till they were enter» 
ed, and gone to dreſs: She, therefore, left him- 
immediately on her return, and retired to her 
chamber; her mind ſenſible of an oppreſſion, 
for which ſhe could not account, unleſs from 
the anxiety ſhe was conſcious ſhe felt at ſee- 
ing Hammond thus ftrange, and unhappy ſhe 
knew not why. He had ſaid, that nothing 
but the fear of diſtreſſing her prevented his 
declaring every thing that paſſed in his ſoul; 
ſurely then, ſhe thought, he is in poſſeſſion 
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to reveal it. My mother, my father perhaps 


8 . 
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in! Yet, on recollection, ſhe thought that 
impoſlible ; ſifice Lady Belmont 's letter, ſo 


lately received, had nothing in it myſterious 


or alarming. What then could it be? To 
know the worſt, ſhe fancied, would be a re- 
lief; yet ſhe durſt not aſk him—durſt not 


= revert to a ſcene from which he had appd- 
- rently ſuffered ſo greatly; and ſhe determin- 
ed, however painful her ſuſpenſe, to ſay no- 


ching which might renew in him feelings that 
had equally pr RA =o alarmed 0 081 
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TN 5 evening, Miſs Milſon, who con- 
feſſed herſelf © enamoured- of the harmony 
0 ſweet” ſounds, defired that they might 
have a little muſical treat. In this wiſh ſhe 
was joined by ſeveral others, and the reſt of 
- the day was chiefly devoted to muſic... Aga- 
tha, who had early attained to perfection in 
3 made one of the principal 
Perform * 


performers, and her voice and manner were | 


equally applauded. - After ſhe had ſung ſeve- 
ral pathetic airs with feeling and taſte, Mr. 
William Milſon brought the following ſong 


which he gave to Agatha, ſaying, he had 


lately met with it, that it pleaſed him greatly, 
and he therefore would entreat her to ſing 
and play it, certain that her -performance 
would do it more. than juſtice. 


* 


Dans votre lit, my charming maid! 
May not a care thy ſoul invade ; 

But ſoft and ſweet thy ſlumbers be, 
While hov'ring Ange watch o'er thee! 
x Dans votre lit. 


My fancy, in thy dreams, pourtra 
The actions of thy ſpotleſs day; Lf 
Each deed of ſacred charity, | 
In bleſt review retrac'd to thee ! +4421 


Should ſickneſs come ( which Heaven forfend 3 
Still may that boſom own a friend, 


Whoſe tender cares the balm ſhall be, | 
To bring returning health to thee! © 


O! if 


* 
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Dans votre lit. 


Dans votre lit. 
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| May dame dedr pledges bleſs thy love, 
\ . Whoſe ſmiles with tranſport thou ſhalt ſee, 


„Their infant mm encurcling wes | 


_ 8 | 


Dans votre lit” 


And when thy gentle ſpirit flies, 
To join at laſt its kindred ſkies, 
Then may Religion—Piety ! | ker 
Smooth every path twixt Heaven and thee | 
Dans votre e l. 


If I did not believe the author of that 
te ſong actually preſent,” ſaid Mr. Crawford, 


I ſhould lament his abſence, ſince he never 
* could hear it with ſo much pleaſure, or to 


« ſo much advantage as thus ſung,” 
Mr. William Milſon coloured, and went 


out of the room without ſpeaking. _. 


It is unpleaſant to detect thoſe we would 
tc love in crimes,” ſaid Mrs. Herbert, low to 
Agatha; © but I fear all my heart can plead 
* in your behalf will not exculpate 5. 
„ What have I done?“ ſaid Agatha, ſome- 
what alarmed by the ſeriouſneſs of her man 


« Stolen 


a 
Stolen an heart that has been long de- 
6 voted to your friend,” ſaid Mrs. Herbert; 
«and I much miſtake if my faithful Stre- 
Wd go = once co- 
« feet to lay his bays.” 

« Not me, ſurely ?” ſaid Agatha. 
Les, you! very ſurely,” ſaid Mr. Her- 
bert. © I only hope that his ſecond flame 
© may prove more propitious than his firſt. 
hut if he were to be flighted by her too, I 
might as well have the honour of employ- 
«ing his muſe as another.“ 

« If what you fay were true,” ſaid Agatha, 
« he would be peculiarly unfortunate, fince 
. he would, if I have the leaſt knowledge of 
« my own heart, find” the" ſame ungeticrous 
te requital a ſecond time.“ | 

« I wiſh,” ſaid Mrs. Herbert, repeating 
Agatha's former words, © that Miſs Belmont 
« -pitied him as much as I do, he would then 
« be leſs unhappy at leaſt.” Then, turning 
to Hammond, ſhe ſaid: Every one has 
« thanked Miſs Belmont for her charming 
«* performance but you Mr. Hammond.“ 

« But me!” faid * ſtartled at 

mew 8 Hf the 
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the unexpected remark, I am ſure I think 
<.—L am ſure 1 felt am ſure 1 never 
« heard” — — 8, 
Nor did I ever bend ” faid Mrs. Her: 
bert, % thanks expreſſed in ſo. Clear and | 


cc graceful a manner.“ 
« If I did not thank Miſs 1 h 


| nid Hammond, recollecting himſelf, © it was 


% not that I was not delighted with her per- 
e formance ; for that were impoſſible: but 
there were ſo many others who claimed to 


* be heard, that I did not intrude my voice.” 


« There are ſome certain occaſions,” faid 


Mrs. Herbert in a lower tone, and which, 


from others ſpeaking at the ſame time, was 


only audible to the perſon to whom it was 


addreſſed, *« there are ſome occaſions where 
«« permitting the claims of others to be heard 


in preference to your own, may not en- 
* ſure — ſucceſs, - You perhaps underſtand | 
Cc me? ” | 
Indeed, I do a faid eee ; 
...* Then time, and a little further ARA; 
0 ance with Miſs Belmont, will elucidate 
« nr meaning. ſaid Mrs. Herbert. 


. Hammond. 
» % 


* 
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Hammond; who perceived that Mrs. Her- 
Bert ſuſpected him of an attachment to Aga- 


tha, and who wiſhed at all events to drop the 


ſubject, requeſted any one of the ladies to ſing 
another ſong, and offered to accompany the 
ſinger, whomever it might be, on the flute. 
*. Accept the propoſal, ſome lady, by all 
« means, ſaid Mrs. Herbert; I am con- 
* vinced that at this moment Mr. 8 
will play delightfully.” _ 1 
* And ſo he will,” ſaid Sir John. Mrs. 
Herbert is always joking ſome body in het 
* manner without any reſpect to their pre- 
« ſent or future rank; and upon my nm 
4 and credit it's not fair. : 
But you know as I ſeldom ſpeak intelli- 
4 gibly, Sir John,“ ſaid Mrs: Herbert, my 
<« jeſts are of little importance: and it is not 
%, minute ſince Mr. Hammond himſelf 
©/ owned that he did not underſtand me. 
Hammond, determined to filence Mes. 
Herbert, without waiting for any one — 
took up the flute, and began to play; 
Miſs Milſon went immediately to the _ 
fort and ene him. The ſhort re- 
. Ha mainder 
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mainder of the wang! was e in e 
converſation. 724 
When Agatha went to reſt; the felt herſelf 


little diſpoſed to fleep. Hammond's extra- 
ordinary manner was a perpetual ſource. of 


ſurprize and uneaſineſs; while the coolneſs 
ſhe imagined ſhe remarked: in his behaviour 
to her at times, diſtreſſed her greatly; and 


the wearied herſelf in conjectures concerning 


its cauſe. Morning arrived before ſhe had 


cloſed her eyes; and the morning brought 


with it the ſame anxiety—an anxiety different 


from all ſhe had before experienced. At 
length, ſhe dropped aſleep ; but waking ſoon, 


after uneaſy dreams, ſhe determined to ariſe, 
and ſeek, jn the refreſhment of a morning 
walk, a revival of her ſpirits, and an oblivion 


of the doubts and reflections which and dif- 


turbad her repoſe. dnn ann, 
With this view, ſhe went to the C 


en ten tua pe a ache idater- 


i mined to read. But ſcarcely had ſhe read a 


page when Hammond entered. She ſtarted, - 
+ EY coloured, wad offered, ſhe abw. not > 


oh” 


. Se have not offended Miſs Bel- 
2 cs « mont, 


. 


* 


mont, Kid Hatiumeind;: 5 _ COON 
« thus to leave me? 
« Not in the leaſt,” ſaid 5 « indeed: 
« you have not - but' 
But what?“ my dear Miſs Belmont. 
1 thought you might have come here 
« expecting to find no one, and might with 
= to read or write. 05 
That I came hither * — 
40 one, is, indeed true; but what reading, or 
* what writing ſhould I not exchange with 
« s pleaſure for your ſociety !*? 


Agatha, who obſerved with delight the 3 


tranquility of his manner, ſo oppoſite to what 
it had been the whole of the day preceding, 
ſat down again with pleaſure; and preſenting 
to him the book ſhe was reading, aſked. his 
opinion of the author's merit. He gave his 
ſentiments; but after a few minutes conver- 
ſation, relapſed into an abſence, from which 
ſhe in vain endeavoured. to divert him. He 
put a letter he held in his hand into his 
pocket, and walked to the window, where he 
remained in ſilence for ſome time. ; 
Agatha at length ſaid, I fear, nay, I am 
« ſure 1 interrupt you; and though your po— 
5 MM 3 * W | 


een 


* teneſs detained me, you have ſtudies which 
_ *' require ſolitude. I will go to the houſe, 
and when you have done hes. you ſhall 


s come to me. 


Indeed, indeed, I have no letter to write, 
faid Hammond : „1 was, it is true, reading 
one one which affected me; but which 
* ir would be now too late to anſwer. 
* The lofs of ſome friend, I fear 1 la- 
« ment,” ſaid Agatha. 
Les,“ replied Hammond, „ a friend 
** whoſe loſs is irreparable; who would have 
* advifed me, conſoled me, ſupported my 
< feeble efforts.“ 
1 did indeed fear,” faid Agatha, * that 
* ſome new diſtreſs had ariſen. And is the 
fatal loſs recent? ? | 
Recent !—-Dear Miſs Belmont, what 
u friend can I ever lament, whom ever have 
« reaſon to lament as the one ſo dear, fo juſt- 
ly dear to us both? She till is, muſt” be 
ever the object of my eternal regret; and 
„ the more, as every day I am but the more 
s ſenſible of her loſs.” 1 Ga 
* Alas!” faid zen i « what can J foy to 
com- 
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comfort you! But tell me all you feel, im- 
part all your ſufferings to me, and if my 
0 friendſhip cannot cure, it may alleviate 
* them. That letter was from her then 2** 
«Yes, ſeveral years ſince, while I was a 
n ſtudent at college, it was written to me: it 
* contains the beſt and moſt valuable of 
« counſel, and nothing ſhould have torn it 
* from me. In bondage and captivity it has 
e been my companion and friend; in ſick- 
« and ſorrow my beſt comforter.” | 
1 know not if I ought to aſk to read it,“ 
ſaid Agatha. | 
« You are all kindneſs,” faid Hammond; 
„ Jet I fear to communicate it I fear to 
« diſtreſs the tendereſt and beſt of hearts. 
« Fear nothing,“ ſaid Agatha, * if it wilt | 
© be any relief to you. We will read it to- 
e gether; and perhaps, though it may affect 


you deeply at the time, the indulgence of k 


te your grief may, in the end, ſoften it, and 

«reſtore. your peace.“ 

Hammond attempted to peak hi his thanks; 

but his voice faltered, and he ſtopped. After 

a. moment's pauſe, he took out the letter, and 
W gave 
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gave it to Agatha; who, drawing her chair 
nearer to his, and placing the letter on a ta- 
ble which ſtood before them, read it with 
him. 


Blogrove March and 2 6 th, 


_ 3 from my Walen Edward, * 
have no reſource but in writing to him ; and 

the pleaſure that affords is trifling compared 
to the delight of exchanging our ideas in con- 

verſation. Yet ſome advantages feſult from 
letters which are denied to converſation : 
ue have leiſure to think ere we ſpeak, to 
arrange our thoughts with more clearneſs and 

Preciſion, and uninterrupted by the occaſional 

remarks. of others, can purſue our ſubject 

without any link being broken in the chain of 
our ideas. We can, beſides, ſay on paper 
© what we fear to ſpeak, can offer advice, when 
we have leiſure to adjuſt the language in which 
it is conveyed, with leſs danger of offence, 

and can write what, from feeling too ſenſibly, 
we are unable to ſpeak. Theſe ideas have in- 
duced me to venture to addreſs the brother - 
whom 


AAA. n 


whom the heavieſt of "loſſes has placed under 
my care; with offers of advice for the regula- 
tion of that conduct, on which depends his 
- honour, reſpectability, and welfare in this, 
and his eternal happineſs in a future ſtate. © 
With feelings alive to ſenſibility, with an 
heart glowing with generoſity and - honour,, 
- with paſſions ſtrong, though, I truſt; controul- 
able, and a temper warm and ardent though 
not iraſcible, you are preparing to enter life; 
to mix with a world, where vice under a thou- 
ſand alluring forms vill attract, and virtue, 
in ſpite of all her internal graces, in as many 
forbidding ones repel your purſuit. Thus 
-circumſtanced, it is not enough to ſay, © hold 
to the one, and deſpiſe the other, but ſhun, 
as you would vice itſelf, every approach to- 
wards it, however remote; whether in com- 
pany, converſation, or books. | 
« Women have many advantages denied to 
men : /their life domeſtic and retired, and 
even when otherwiſe; their diſſipation rarely 
leading to any criminal purſuit, they have not 
the temptations, which ' men initiated almoſt * 
from their infancy in the ſchools of vice, are 
H 5 con- 
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condemned to encounter. Vet, on the other 
hand, men are ſuppoſed to be framed with 
minds as well as bodies ſuperior to ours in 
ſtrength, and therefore more capable of reſiſt- 
ing temptation when placed within its reach. 
From pernicious precepts, from the con- 
tagion of ill example, and from the yet more 
dangerous ſhafts of ridicule launched perpe- 
tually by the weak and vicious againſt thoſe 
who dare, in oppoſition to them, to be wiſe 
and l virtuous, I tremble leſt you ſhould be led 
to, relinquiſh the duties you now hold moſt 
ſacred, the principles your native virtues 
would otherwiſe forbid; you to violate. As 
the ſafeſt and. ſureſt armour againſt ſuch at- 
tacks, form, to. yourſelf one regular plan of 
conduct, conformable to your own ideas of 
propriety and rectitude; and to this invaria- 
bly adhere on every occaſion as well rin 
as important. 

« The inheritance you derive from our pa- 
rents, my beloved Edward, is, I am happy to 
|” find; conſiderable enough to afford you an 
_ ample proviſion without the neceſſity of re- 
=_ curring either to a trade or profeſſion to en- 
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creaſe it; and, as your conſtitution is deli- 
cate, it is, as you know, my carneſt wiſn that 
you ſhould have no one decided purſuit. Let, 
while I propoſe this, imagine not that I with 
your life to paſs in ſupineneſs and floth :. far 
from it. No! let there never be a moment 
undevoted to ſome pleaſing and even uſeful 
employment: and theſe, while you lay the 
foundation of ſciences in your youth, can ne- 
ver be wanting. x 
If you ſtudy more earneſtly chav thoſe with - 
whom you aſſociate, it is more than probable 
that you may be dignified with the faſhiona- 
ble appellation ofa Quiz. Perhaps, likewiſe, 
if you refuſe to reduce your underſtanding to 
the level of a brute by u ine, or reſiſt their 
expoſtulations to join in any other favourite 
vice, you may on ſuch occaſions likewiſe, 
be called a Quiz. But contemn their ridi- 
cule; and be aſſured, that every title given 
to us by the votaries of vice and folly becauſe | 


we perſiſt in ſhunning their paths, is a title 


in which we may glory! and adds a dignity 
to our character more ſplendid than' a coronet 
could confer. | 
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Ry a thouſand acts of kindneſs to all with 
whom you have hitherto aſſociated, you have 
ſhewn yourſelf capable of friendſhip, and have 
evinced an heart open to its ſacred influence, 
It is the moſt valuable tendency of human 
nature, and I wiſh to cheriſh it. But be 
careful on whom you fix. © Be kind to ma- 
ny, but have but one counſellor of a thou- 
fand:“ for it is but too juſt, that by the inſi- 
dious arts of ſome of their own ſex, rather 
than the other, are men as well as women ge- 
nerally betrayed into vice. When you have 
indeed found a friend; and are convinced of 
his worth, prize the ineſtimable treaſure as 
your life! Yet this I need not urge: the ho- 
nour, the ſincerity of your diſpoſition render 
ſuch a charge unneceflary. 8 
There is another, more tender, and, becauſe 
ratiſied by the moſt ſolemn of vows, yet more 
ſacred connection, which you may one day 
form; and which, ftom the natural ſuſcepti- 
dility of your heart, it is improbable you 
| ſhould not. In this, as in friendſhip, ſeck to 
be maſter of yourſelf; ſeek to remain ungui- 
* the impulſe of the moment ; nor let 
Caprice 


dannn . yy 


caprice dictate an attachment on which your 
future happineſs depends. There are many 
whom from the elegance of their perſons or 
manners you may be led to admire, and, in 
conſequence of that admiration to treat with 
greater attention than others. But of this be 
cautious: nor by a marked aſſiduity give any 
woman reaſon to ſuppoſe you feel that prefer 
ence which a further acquaintance with her 
diſpoſition or foibles may deſtroy. It is poſ- 
ſible that you may thus loſe the opportunity 
of impreſſing an heart capable of rendering 
you happy, in your favour, which another 
leſs generous admirer may, in the mean time, 
make his own. Yet, to an ingenuous mind, 
the pain of a diſappointment, where the af- 
fection has not been ſuffered to take too deep 
root, is infinitely preferable to the humiliating 
conſciouſneſs of a deviation from prudence or 
propriety: and it is noble to hazard our own 


happineſs rather than to trifle with or —_ 
ger that of another. 
« May Heaven preſerve you, my Edward, 
from. every ſorrow incident to human nature! 
Bleſs every - purſuit * your life, every at- 
| Ns | 


arne 


tachment of your heart, and ſhield you from 
the heart-rending anguiſh your ſiſter has been 


deſtined to experience] an anguiſh/ which 


nothing but the conſcioufneſs of its being 


unmerited, and not the ' conſequence of an 


imprudent partiality indulged in contradic- 


tion to duty or propriety could have enabled 


me to ſuſtain: eſpecially, at that early period 
of my life, before reaſon had obtained its due 
ſway, and enabled me to command my feel- 
A perſon whoſe name I have long ſince 
forbidden myſelf to write or ſpeak, had known 
and loved me almoſt from infancy, my heart 
Vas ſenſible of his worth and returned his af- 

fection; our parents who had been friends 
long and juſtly dear to each other, ſaw and 
encouraged our attachment. No wonder then, 
that in an heart like mine, love authorized by 


duty ſhoutd-make a deep impreſſion. I yield- 


ed to its delightful influence, gave the reins 
to my fond hopes and ardent imagination, 
and bleſt in his undoubted affection, and 


in the ſac red ſanction of parental approbation, 
looked forward with a delight impoſſible to 
4425 81 | | be 
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be deſcribed, to the moment that ſhould for ever 
unite me to one in whom every hope, every 
wiſh, every joy, was centred. Too fatal indul- 
gence! too ſweet illuſion! hope, falſe, flattering 
hope, raiſes meteors of bliſs which dance before 
. ourdeluded ſight - we behold, we graſp at, and 
loſe them for ever! The fairer are our proſ- 
pects of felicity, the more are they fleeting 
＋i in the bloom of youth, with an heart 
formed to bleſs her on whom it was beſtowed, 
with every excellent diſpoſition to endear him 
to ſociety, was ſnatched from the tranſitory 
happineſs he had promiſed himſelf in this life, 
to a © far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory” in another. But who ſhall paint 
your poor Maria's ſufferings, my Edward 
Religion alone has been my conſolation and 


ſupport : for we are not eternally divided — 


we ſhall meet again never to part! In thoſe 
regions of endleſs bliſs, how pure the delight 
to behold all who are dear to us, to ſee them 
- partakers of the ſame eternal; and, till then, 
inconceivable felicity ! This image robs death 
of every ſting, and enables me to view the 
moment of my departure from this fragile 
Exiſtence, with hope, exultation, and joy. 
One 


„ 
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earth. Already does my imagination tranſ- 


One only tie attaches me to life. Heaven is 


my witneſs how dear you are tome! and to 
ſee you bleſt as this world can render you 
-would be the conſummation of my earthly 
wiſhes; to behold you as friend, as huſband, 
and as father, beloved, reſpected, and happy. 
Such, I truſt, I pray may be your lot, my 
Edward! yet who dares ſay that I ſhall live 


do ſee it! Your conſtitution weak and deli- 
cate, your life ſeems to hang but by a thread, 


mine ſtrong and unailing, promiſes a length 


of years. Vet how deceitful are ſuch pro- 


miſes ! How often do we behold thoſe whoſe 
ruddy health ſeemed an earneſt of many days 


to come, and threatened to bid defiance to 


diſeaſe or death, followed to the grave by 
their ſickly yet ſurviving friei s! Yes: ten : 


tthouſand accidents, impoſſible to be foreſeen 


or prevented, may ſnatch me from this world 
before you. Let ſtill if it be permitted by 
Heaven, and I love to cheriſh the hope that 

it Will, ſtill” may I ſee and watch over you 


ſtill may my departed ſpirit hover around him, 


whoſe memory, only could call it back to 


port 


* 
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port ma to the regions of the bleſſed. Al- 


« before you.” Methinks I ſee you at this 
moment—ſhe, whoſe virtues have fixed and 
united every tender affection. of, your ſouh 


the ſharer and heightener of your joys, the 
ſoother and mitigator of your ſorrows, the 


friend as well as miſtreſs of your heart, ſeated 
beſide you. I ſee. you gaze upon her with 
unutterable tenderneſs—T hear you repeat 
with tranſport the vows which have inſepara- 
bly united you - hear you ſay, you are happy; 
—and, did but your poor Maria live to wit- 
neſs it, ſhould have no wiſh. ungratified. . 1 


ſee a ſmiling infant approach his parents 1 


hear him liſp my name - I hear him ſay, that 
had I lived I ſhould, have loved him I ſee 


you catch him to your heart with tears f 


agonizing tenderneſs Edward! the pic- 
ture is too affecting I cannot go on 


% 


— 


Agatha burſt into tears; and, with a mo- 
tion as innocent as it was involuntary, drop- 
ped her head upon Hammond's ſhoulder, In 
all the little troubles of her childhood, and 

u hen 


ready do I look dæwn upon you, as you run, 
with perſevering piety, © the race that is ſet. 
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when older, in every emotion excited by the 
perufal of fictitious diſtreſs, ſhe had been ac- 
cuſtomed thus to ſeek refuge in the boſom ; 
of his fiſter: that ſiſter now preſent to her 
imagination—her image actually before her 
eyes —in her idea every other was loſt for a 
moment; while her heart, ſoftened beyond 
what ſhe could ſupport by the affecting pic- 
ture juſt drawn, ſought its comforter in 
Hammond. He preſſed her to his heart, 
unable to ſpeak, and kiſſed with impaf- 
ſioned tenderneſs her cheek as it n 
on him. | 
Agatha ſtarted, a roſe : «recalledion of 
an impropriety, a conſciouſneſs that ſome- 
thing more than friendſhip, both in her own 
and Hammond's heart, occafioned the emo- 
tions ſhe felt, ſtruck her mind inſtantaneouſ- 
Ip; and terrified, confuſed, and diſtreſſed, ſhe 
attempted to open the door. Hammond 
detained her; and catching hold of her hand, 
and preſſing it between both his, © Whither, 
„ whither would you go? my all! my deareſt 
Miſs Belmont,” he exclaimed, «< Why 
quit me at this moment the ſweeteſt of 
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er, my life Hear me firſt confeſs every een 12 


« ing of this heart - this heart that" 
Detain me not, Mr. Hammond,” inter- 
rupted Agatha; for I muſt, I will go.” 


Say firſt then pou wee my profunp. 


« tion.” 
ul Jan me go now, I entreat, I conjurs 
ec you Lad? 
„ O1 I have offended you and can 1 
« part from you till you have forgiven me? 
ee You are angry with me.“ 2 
am; but I am ſtill more ſo with my⸗ 
« felf, I never felt ſo miſerable as at this 
moment; and J have forfeited your n 
s well as my own.“ 

Forfeited my eſteem Good God! Ne- 


i" ver, never, «Miſs Belmont, deareſt, beſt- 


«beloved of my heart never did I eſteem 


“ you as at this moment never were you ſo 
truly eſtimable ! Suffer me —_ to mms: Fe 


all that has paſſed in my ſoul 
Mr. Hammond—another e 
Hut for the preſent ſuffer me to leave you, 
«nor take it ill that I do, for my ſpirits are 
_* unequal to the taſk of ſupporting a  Furthes 
* converſation at preſent.” - 


«. For 


— 
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* For worlds would I not diſtreſs you, nor 
urge what would give a moments pain to 
* one whoſe happineſs is infinitely dearer to 
t me than my'own. It would only bo a ſa- 
1 tisfaction nay, the greateſt of bleſſings, 
* would you but deign to ſay you forgive my 
* preſumption, pardan the ungenerous ad- 
vantage I dared to take of the ſweet though 
| ee en of the tendereſt And ? 
cc - hip.” | 
* Say no more ann ni « nor peck 
. to my mind what I would wiſh to forget 
for ever. We will return to the houſe now; 
e and, if poſſible, recover our ſpirits from 

s the depreſſion that has hung upon them?” | 
Hammond tremblingly offered her his arm; 


a "ew Agatha, though ſhe had never heſitated 


to accept it before, was preparing to refuſe 
it; but after a moment's pauſe, feeling her- 
elf unable to walk without l ſhe took 
it without ſpeaking. OR Af e | 
They had walked but a few ſteps from the 
Killer when they were met by Mrs. Her- 
bert and Miſs Caſſandra. Agatha coloured 


at meeting them, and Mrs. * obſerv- 
| | 5 LOW ing 
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ing it, ſaid, © You are an excellent riſer, Miſs 
Belmont; and the glow on your checks 
proves the benefit of the cuſtom, and will 
enſure you a compliment from Sir Jo 
Agatha ſaid ſhe had found herſelf unable to 
th which had occafioned her riſing earlier 
than uſuaal. 


1.8 There were eam bean ooaliglely' in the | 
te ſame , predicament,” faid Mrs. Herbert: 


« How did you ſleep, Mr. Hammond?“ 
O! Mr. Hammond was up before Miſs 
„ Belmont, ſaid Miſs Caſſandra; « for I 
* heard his room door open two hours ago.” : 
Lou came from the Caſſetta, if I miſ- 
* take not?” ſaid Mrs. Herbert: © tis a 
e delightful room, and admirably calculated 
* for the ſociety of a friend: and I have no 
doubt that 7bis morning every flower [cate 
_ * tered unuſual fragrance.” 


It's always a- pleaſant place, ſaid Miſs . 


Caſſandra; * and I tell my ſiſter that when- 
& ever 1 get an admirer ſhe ſhall lend it me 
© to be courted in. Don't you think it would 
do nicely for ſuch a Pp? Mrs. Her- 
40 bert?“ 8 


5 4s | Ws 0 « 1 ſhould 
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I ſhould think it would;” ſaid Mrs. Her- 
bert: but Miſs Belmont's the beſt ne | 
% Dou had better apply whes.,”” [© 717! 
„ What do you think, Miſs Belmont? 
Gid Miſs Caffandra : Would it not be a 
charming courting- room??? 
Agatha coloured extremely, and rep! ied, 
| hardly conſcious of what ſhe ſaid, © It would 
Sn aA 1. ſhould think I don't 0550 1 
am ſure.— 85 | 
l Wes watched every turn of 
Agaths s countenance, obſerved, a moment 
after ſhe had ſpoken, that the colour had en- 
_ tirely forſaken her cheeks : her ſpirits, before 
agitated, were incapable of ſupporting this 
unſeaſonable raillery, and ſhe complained of 
feeling very ill. Mrs. Herbert looking at 
her, was no leſs alarmed: than Hammond: 
ſhe begged Miſs Caſſandra to run immediate- 
ly to the houſe for à glaſs of water, and de- 
ſired Hammond to fetch a bench from ano- 
ther part of the garden. 
When they were gone, A „My 10 © girl! * 
. aid Mrs. Herbert, I could kill myſelf for 
"of OI. us defirelied you! Had I theleaſt 
MM __ « idea 
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| te idea I ſhould have given you a moment 
ee ſerious. pain, I would not have behaved 
« thus for the world. Pray forgive me ] 
« Yet I ſhall never forgive myſelf; to receive 
ee pleaſure from wantonly giving a ſenſation 
of uneaſineſs to any one, is a barbarous ha- 
c bit; and from this moment I diſclaim It, .-- 
* You ſhall tell me all that paſſes in your 
ec heart, if it will be the ſmalleſt relief to 
« you; if not, you ſhall not ſay a word on 
te the ſubject, and I will never ftart it | 
t more. | | 
Agatha, as yet unable to reply, preſſed her | 
hand, in token of forgiveneſs and friend- 
ſhip. | 
Miſs Caſſandra, who had ran as fat = 
poſſible, now returned with the water, and | 
Hammond, at the ſame moment, arrived with | 
the bench. Mrs. Herbert placed Agatha 
upon it, and Miſs Caſſandra held the glaſs to 
her lips, inquiring every minute, with much - 
good - natured ſolicitude, if ſhe was better; 
while Hammond, alarmed and uneaſy, angry. 
with himſelf, and ſtill more ſo with Mrs. 
Herbert, leaned over her with looks of the 
| "I tendereſt 
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| tendereſt anxiety. She ſoon revived, and at- 
ttibuting her illneſs to want of fleep and the 
fatigue of riſing too early, entreated them 
not to mention to any one a trifling ailment 
which had already il... „l 
When ſhe was ſufficiently recoverd to walk, 
' they went into the houſe, and Agatha going 
to her chamber to take off her cloak, and to 
endeavour to regain her ſpirits before” ſhe 
joined the company, Miſs Caſſandra followed 
her and took this opportunity of ſaying, 1 
* hope, ſure, my dear Miſs Belmont, it 
« was not my calling the Caſſetta a courting 
room that made you ill; if it was, T ſhould 
« be very ſorry. 1 did not mean at all to 
e lay that Mr. Hammond had been court- 
ing you. I am ſure I never Eng on of 
e ſucha thing.” | 
Agatha aſſured her that her illneſs pro- 
ceeded merely from fatigue and want of 


I am ſure,” faid Miſs Caſſandra, I am 


429 8 very glad to hear you ſay fo, for I would 
4 not have vexed you for the world. Not 


| * * that S mean to . Mr. Hammond 
5 don't . 


— 


* 
* 
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. don't like you, for L can fee he does: and 


indeed every body likes you that fees yu? 
c and my brother is much deeper in love 


AC * A. 


ic with you now than with Mrs. Herbert, for 
J overheard him telling my ſiſter ſo.” But 
« perhaps I ought not to tell you this, and ſo, 
&\for fear they ſhould be angry with me, you 
& had better not repeat it: however, if * Fo 
& do, don't ſay that I told you.” 
Agatha aſſured her that the ſhould not t think 
of repeating it to any one, and, Mrs. Herbert 
now joining them, they entered the breakfaſt= 
When thay were going to oor accuſtomed 
amuſements in the Caſſetta, Mifs Milſon re- 
minded Hammond of his promiſe, and Mr. 
Crawford aſked permiſſion to join them. Mr. 
Crawford's ſociety was equally acceptable to 
the young and the old, the grave and the gay, 
and from the natural complacency of his diſ- 
poſition, diſpoſed to be pleaſed with all who 
ſtrove to pleaſe, his preſence was every where 
courted and prized. His requeſt, therefore, 
was granted with pleaſure, and attended by 


him, they proceeded as uſual to the Caſlctra. 
Vor. I. 1 As 


wo Aer 


As they entered it, Agatha trembled and 
turned pale. Hammond, who had walked 
by her ſide, and whoni nothing could have 
induced to-quit her for a moment, remarked 
the change in her countenance, and preſſing 
her hand gently, while the attention of the 
"reſt was engaged by a favourite myrtle Miſs 
Mil ſon had called them to admire, whiſpered, 
0 Dear object of all my hopes and wiſhes ! 
< whom beyond every one on earth I prize, 
« adore, eſteem—how dear is this ſpot. to 


me! dearer than even you umagine. There 


js a reaſon why, ſince you quitted it, it has 
ee hlefſed me beyond all. 

The reſt now returning prevented his pro- 
ceeding ; and Agatha, though this addreſs 
had ſerved to add to her embarraſſment and 
confufion, felt an emotion of pleaſure as new as 
it was delightful. The myſtery, in his laſt 
words, though it ſurprized and perplexed, 
did not alarm her ; and ſhe wiſhed the myrtle 
had grown a little farther off—only—that ſhe 


2 might have heard them explained. If what 


ſhe felt were indeed love, as ſnhe now more 


0 than ſuſpected, he loung: that it differed 
| ö greatly 


> 
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greatly from Mrs. Herbert's deſcription, and 
bore ſtill leſs reſemblance to her mother's; it 
was neither ſo delightful as the one, nor ſo 
dreadful as the other. Its ſweets and its bit- 
ters were ſo intimately blended that it ſeemed 


impoſſible to ſeparate them. The pleaſure 


ſhe now felt was alloyed with a confuſed ſen- 
ſation of uneaſineſs, as the pain ſhe had felt 
two hours before was ternpered with 2 ö 
portion of pleaſure. | 
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1 one being ſeated round the table, 
Hammond requeſted their indulgence on 
the ſubject of the little narration he had pro- 
miſed, to which, he ſaid, he was unable to 
add any graces of diction, and which would 
have no other recommendation than being 
na round unvarniſhed tale” of an action that 
did honour to human nature. Mrs. Herbert 
reminded him that he had promiſed to relate 
any other circumſtances which might intereſt 
them, beſides. the one to which he particular- 
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hy alluded; and Miſs Milſon added her en- 
treaties that he would * become a biogra- 
pher, and not merely the reciter of an anec- 
e dote, and begin his relation from the com- 
*« mencement of his life.“ 
The commencement of my life,” ſaid 
Hamr1ond, * had little in it which de- 
r ſerves to be repeated, or which differed 
*« from the common events befalling others. 
e My parents dying while I was at ſchool, 
« the care of my education devolved on a 
* ſiſter whoſe memory I am bound to revere, 
ec and whoſe virtues J ſhall in vain endeavour 
* to imitate. Ten years older than myſelf, 
& with a mind richly cultivated, and a na- 
* tural underſtanding ſuperior to moſt others, 
* ſhe was every way qualified for the taſk ſhe 
was deſtined to perform. In every period 
«. of my youth, her attention and care were 
„ unremitting, and ſhe never loft an oppor- 
te tunity of inculcating the duties enforced 
| ©; by her own example. If I have a virtue 
| r a merit, I owe it to her.” 
|, © You have many of both,” faid Mr. 
Crawford; and this generous and grateful 
* acknowledgement is not the leaſt of them.“ 


8 Fog 


Agatha looked at Mr. Crawford with a 
_- ſmile of pleaſure ; ſhe had always beheld him 
with regard, and even with affection, but he 
had never appeared ſo amiable in her eyes as 
at that moment. 
Aſter expreſſing his thanks for the fattering 
opinion Mr. Crawford entertained of him, 
Hammond proceeded : -* When I quitted 
« ſchool, before I went to the Univerſity, I 
e ſpent ſome months with my ſiſter; and 
«thoſe were the happieſt as well as moſt in- 
* ftructive of my life: not an hour paſſed in 
« which I did not derive ſome benefit from 
ee the leſſons ſhe inculcated. At length, to 
* my regret, J left her to finiſh my educa- 
« tion at Oxford. Attached to ſtudy as well 
X from inclination as from the duty I con- 
« ceived impofed upon me of profiting by 
< the opportunity afforded me of improve- 
ment, I devoted my whole time to it, till, 
© by too intenſe application, my health ma 
te terially ſuffered : a caufe of illnefs perhaps 
* not very common at either univerſity.” 
Mr. Crawford ſmiled; and Mrs. Herbert 
faid, ©& Very far from it, I believe. Of the 
A e « young 


Aar. 


young men of fortune who are Tent to dhe 
« univerſity as the finiſhing ſtroke of their 


learning, there is not, upon a moderate 


calculation, above one in ten who does not 
* go thither a dunce and return a rake or a 
* coxcomb : and perhaps both. I do not 


* mean to include in my cenſure thoſe who 


«are ſent to qualify themſelves for any pro- | 


* feſfion : ſtudy is neceſſary for them, and I 
« believe they purſue it.“ | 


« 'That there are many who fail to profit 


"e by the advantages there afforded them of 
* inſtruction, is, I fear, too true, ſaid Mr. 


Crawford ; © yet to ſay, that only one in ten 
* makes a due uſe of Jus $i rv 


1" ſevere.” 


« Say one in five then,” replied Mrg, 
Herbert; * and I am certain you will be 


„ within the mark. © But I cannot reſiſt the 


t temptation of proving my aſſertion, by a 


recent example which accident brought 


< within my own knowledge. My Uncle 


« being abſent one day, it fell to my ſhare 
«to entertain two young men who had juſt 


« „ quired the univerſity. They had the cha- 
t xacter 


„ 
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«rafter of men of faſhion; and, with re, 
« gard to their underſtandings, as report, ſaid 
nothing to the contrary, they were ſuppoſ- - 
ed paſſable, at leaſt. When they had paid 
& me the trivial attentions which politeneſs. 
4 enjoined, I had the pleaſure of hearing 
<; their converſation, with each other. After 
_ &. ringing the uſual. changes of a pretty col- 
« lege, good apartments, excellent wine, the 
«, beſt horſe in England, and a ne gig, one 
* of them obſerved to the other, that he had 
© taken three trips to. London and back again 
1 in four and twenty hours each, ſince the 
other left college, and declared that he had 
1 been ten times in London, and had never 
«« yet ſeen it by daylight. For my part, 
returned the other, that is a kind of plea- 
« ſure for which I never had any reliſh, A 
« ſnug room and a ſopha were all I cared for 
« when I was at college. I Llounged and ſlept 
4 upon. mine. from morning till night, and 
«. ſhould have been the moſt. comfortable and 
« happicſt man in Oxford, if it had not been 
for the, confounded, noiſe. of, a fellow juſt 
[7 over my head, that played moſt execrably 
- +145 36 es ] 4 | on 
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* on the hautboy, and another at a very lit- 


4 tle diſtance, who employed himſelf - in 


« nurſing half a dozen pointer puppies that 
« tormented me with their continual yelping. 


I think, continued Mrs. Herbert, that from 
the confeſſion of theſe gentlemen there were 
four who did not employ their time to the 
© beſt poſſible advantage; will it not, there- 


* fore, be indulgent to ſuppoſe that that the 


— 
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I wiſh,” fad Vir. Crawford; . char 
* thoſe who are proof againſt the ſerious ad- 


% monitions of their friends, could hear Mrs, 
Herbert expoſe their conduct as it deſerves; 


* that as the dread of ridicule leads many 
* into vice it might retrieve its character by 
conducting others to virtue. But by in- 


4 terrupting Mr. Hammond thus, we delay 
and ſuſpend our own pleaſure.” + —- 
Hammond, at the united requeſt of every 
one, now proceeded in his narration. 
My illneſs threatening to terminate in a 


« conſumption, obliged me to leave Oxford; 


| and, attended by my fiſter, I went imime- 


1 | 00 diately 


bay 
« diately to Briſtol, where all the tenderneſs 
« and care that ever the moſt beloved of huſ- 
« bands experienced from the tendereſt of 
« wives, could not exceed what I received 
from her. Never abſent from my ſight a 
moment, ſhe appeared to have no thought, 
« no wiſh but my recovery; while the ef- 
« forts ſhe made to overcome the depreſſion 
« of her own ſpirits for my ſake, to talk 
% chearfully, to ſmile when her heart was 
e ſinking within her, were but fo many ad- 
« ditional ſources of endearment to my heart. 
At length her prayers were heard: my 
cc health returned, and with it that ſweet and 
« natural ſerenity which always diſtinguiſhed 
* her countenance, Never ſhall I forget 
e when firſt my appetite and ſtrength return- 
e ed, the ſweet tears of delight which ſpark- 
< led in her eyes: from prudence and affec- 
« tion till then reſtrained, they at laſt, found 
« vent; and ſhe wept more at my recovery 
* than ſhe had done during my illneſs.” 
Hammond pauſed a moment ; the memory. 
of his ſiſter preſſed too ſtrongly on his mand, 
and affected him too deeply to ſuffer him to 
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go on. Agatha wept; and every one elſe 
was too ſenfibly moved to interrupt the me- 
Jancholy ſilence. At length, making an ef- 
fort to recover himſelf, he proceeded. 
When my recovery was all but perfect- 
ed, a friend with whom I formed an inti- 
% macy at Briſtol, was preparing to make a 
cc) voyage to Gibraltar, and as it was believed 
likely to-re-eſtabliſh my health entirely, 
] conſented to accompany him. My ſiſter, 
% convinced of the efficacy of a ſea voyage, 
and ſeeing me well enough to require no. 
farther attendance, conſented without re- 
ductance to what ſhe: believed would infal- 
libly reſtore my conſtitution and prevent 
*'any danger of a relapſe ; and ve parted 
alas ! never to meet again. Before we ar- 
«rived at Gibraltar our veſſel was attacked 
„ by a Mooriſh pirate, and, in ſpite of our 
utmoſt reſiſtance, obliged to yield. We 
were re , and carried into Al- 
„ giers. iti | NU 
. 8 to bolt lot 1 fell} wery 
60 of his piratical life, and ſatisfied with the 
« booty he had obtained in his ſeveral ex- 
- curſions, 
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* curſions, determined to reſide for the fu- 
« ture at à houſe he had lately purchaſed, 
« which though bearing no appearance of 
* ſplendour in the eyes of an European, was 
conſtructed and decorated in the higheſt ſtyle 
* of Mooriſh magnificence. The garden it was 
«my taſk together with ſome negro ſlaves 
to cultivate. Treated with caprice and 
tytanny, and obliged to toil inceſſantly, had 
had motives leſs powerful than thoſe. 
«which-induced me to long impatiently to 
return to my country, I ſhould yet have 
© uſed every poſſible means to effect my eſ- 
«cape; yet ſome: years paſſed before an op- 
portunity offered of attempting it with any 
probability of ſucceſs. At length, I de- 
« termined, as my only reſource, to apply to 
_ a Portugueſe renegado, who was ſometimes 
«conſulted: by my maſter on the ſubject of 
* his improvements; and who frequently, 
“therefore, directed my labours. As he 


* ſpoke a little French, I explained to him 


my ſituation, aſſured him of an ample re- 

0 ward, and entreated him either to apply to 
the Englith conſul to have me liberated, or 
| I 6 « to 
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« to furniſh me with ſome means of eſcape 
6 without... He made very liberal offers of 
** lervice, and promiſed to loſe no time in 
&; 
% days he returned and aſſured me his en- 
* deavours for my releaſe had been unſuc- 
ceſsful, and that he had no means of ſerv 


ing me but by favouring my eſcape, and 


cc 


cc 


i 


cc 


cc 
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putting me on board a little veſſel he 
uould hire for the purpoſe, and in which 


his application to the conſul. In a few 


I might be conducted to ſome European port. 


J accepted his offer with tranſport, and it 
was agreed that late in the evening of the 
& next day, I ſhould repair to a gate, the key 
of which he would, under ſome pretext, 


procure and leave under the leaf of a date 
tree near it; and that I ſhould: find the 


veſſel in waiting for me. I followed his in- 


ſtructions, found the key as ſpecified, and 


opening the gate with trembling impati- 


ence, proceeded by the directions he had 
given me towards the ſea ſhore. It was 


* now almoſt dark, and I went forward as 


* quickly yet as filently as poſſible, wiſhing, 


77 e the ſame time, dreading to hear the 


4 ſound 


* 
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te ſound of voices, leſt; inſtead of my deliver: 
« ersz I ſhould be mer by enemies. At 

« length I diftinguiſhed footſteps, and a moz 
© ment after, heard the renegado in a low 
ce tone of voice, calling to me in French. T 
« replied immediately; but ſcarcely had I ſpo- 
1 ken, when I was ſurrounded by ſeveral men, 
* ſeized, bound, and carried to a dungeon, 
« where I remained all night, in an agony 
not to be deſcribed, which was encreaſed 
by the ſevere reverſe of my fortune, from 
* the height of hope and expected liberty, 
« plunged into the gulph of miſery, and em- 
« bittered yet more by the reflection of its 
being the conſequence of my own impru- 
« dent and miſplaced confidence. 

When the morning arrived, I was taken 
„ from my dungeon, and conveyed again to 
« the garden from whence I had endeavoured 
to eſcape, with no other addition to my 
« miſery than that of being more narrowly 
«watched than before. The renegado, who 
had thus treacherouſly and cruelly betray- 
* ed me, for no purpoſe, that I could con- 
ceive, but to ingratiäte himſelf with my - 
ee « maſter 


wa NGAT H 4. 
_ © maſter, ſince they are generally hated and 
_« ſuſpected by the Moors, I ſaw with a dif- 
1 guſt and averſion eaſy to be conceived. 
'« Reproaches were futile, and could only 
e have ſerved to encreaſe my own diſtreſſes; 
J therefore never ſpoke to, and avoided as 
ec much as poſſible, one, the frequent fight of 
* hom was now become one of my bittereſt 
te torments : and to add to my diſtreſs, his 
* viſits were more frequent than formerly, 
« and himſelf apparently treated with more 
4 confidence and regard. 

“ Deprived now of all ds of. ef: 
«cape, my {lavery became every day more 
C irkſome and painful. Had I enjoyed the 
« moſt diſtant proſpect of freedom, I could 
« have ſupported my ſufferings with patience 
hut I had loſt all, and had no hope but 

jn the termination of an exiſtence now be- 
c come a burthen to me. | 
% After ſome time, I Er ind, ally 
« Portugueſe diſcontinued his viſits. I ſaw 
« him no more, and his place was ſupplied 
by a Spaniard, in whoſe - countenance I 
a the marks of bcnignity were too 


» ſtron⸗ 
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ſtrong to be deceitful. Vet, once decei w 


ed, I dared not again place confidence in 


c appearances :-and though the Spaniard re- 
« peatedly endeavoured to engage my at- 


*tention, and to induce me to ſpeak to him, 
I appeared for ſome time inattentive to his 
- overtures, dreading the repetition of an ar- 
-tifice deſigned to plunge me yet deeper, if 


poſſible, in calamity. At length, howe- 


ver, reflecting that my ſituation could not 
be more miſerable, that death would be my 


greateſt bleſſing, and that an encreaſe of 


hardſhips would only accelerate its arrival, 


I determined to profit by the next favour- 
able opportunity of addreſſing” him, and 
to endeavour once more, by his aſliſtance | 
to procure my emancipation.” 
Some days clapſed after J had formed 
this reſolution before I ſaw him again; and 
the dread of his coming no more, had be- 
gun to alarm and torture my mind: I ima- 
gined I had loſt the only chance of free- 
dom I ever might poſſeſs, and curſt my 


own folly in neglecting to court his aſſiſt- 


ance while it was within my reach. At 
length 
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length he came; and as he looked over my 
;* work; and directed me by ſigns as uſual, T 
« addreſſed him in French and Italian; but to 
no purpoſe : we could not underſtand each 
_ «© other. By ſigns, however, I made him 
« comprehend the diſtreſs I endured, and he 
«ſhook his head in token of condolence and 
«pity. He pointed to himſelf, and repeat. 
«ed his name; then making ſigns to me to 
r do the ſame, I ſaid, Hammond; and poin- 
«ting to a kind of ſpade, the utenſil with 
* which I laboured, I ſhewed him my name 
e carved upon it, a wikch I had written 
« with the ſame tool. 
© Deprived of friends, fortune, home, and 
7 country, a wretched ſlave in a foreign and 
* barbarous land, here lingers out his miſer- 
© able exiſtence. Should death, or, by the 
© blefling of Heaven, any other event, pro- 
cure his releaſe from captivity, and this be 
read by any future ſufferers, let them com- 
miſerate the anguiſh he has endured, and 
© truſt, like him, in God: and may the 
prayer he now offers for his own releaſe, 
be heard by that God for theirs !? | 
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1% Ne took the ſpade; but made figns that 
* he could not underſtand the language; but 
1 repeated frequently, as if to endeavour to 
te retain it, the name of Hammond. I point- 
te ed to the high wall which encloſed the gar- 
te den, by way of aſking him to favour my 
N eſcape. He ſhewed by ſigns that he com- 
«, prehended my meaning and would endea- 
« vour to ſerve me. Many days, however, 
c elapſed before I ſaw him again; and when 
4 he did come, inſtead of walking towards 
1 me as uſual, he kept on the other ſide of 
te the garden. 

I now feared I was W and | 
« .was relapſing into my former deſpondency, 
* when, being employed to work in a part of 
te theigarden near the haram of the Moor, 1 
4 heard a female voice in a ſong repeat my 
« name. I ſtarted, and liſtening with atten- 
6 tion, heard theſe words ſung very diſtinct- 
* ly. © Fear not, Hammond, to confide in 
the Spaniard; he pities you, and will ob- 
tain your freedom.” Aſtoniſhed and tranſs 

t ported; I ſcarcely dared truſt my ſenſes, 

«1 and believed 1.0 in a dream. When 
5 « the 
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ee the ern emotions of amazement were over, 
, liſtened again, and again heard the ſam$ 
* words ſung, but no others. | After they 
had been repeated thus for nearly an hour, 
© the voice ceaſed. I returned thanks to 
e Heaven for the proſpect now opened to my 
« view; and performed my allotted portion 
* of labour with chearfulneſs and alacrity. 
The ſweet influence of hope baniſhed in a 
* moment every idea of preſent ſuffering; 
* and though all was yet doubt and uncer- 
* tainty, I have known few days happier 
e than the one which ſucceeded this. One 
only other day paſſed, in which my impa- 
_* tience to ſee the Spaniard again became ex- 


s treme, before he entered the garden. 


* would have flown to meet him, but pru- 


* dence forbad; and I was obliged to wais 


* till he -came towards me, appearing to di- 
© rect me as uſual, | I endeavoured by ſigns 
to aſſure him of my- gratitude, and to re- 
peat my prayers for aſſiſtance, when drop- 
ping a letter upon the ground, and cover- 
<« ing it with a piece of turf which he remov- 
* . foot, l me with a ceun- 

« tenance 


. 
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ec tenance and air of affected ſeverity... I'was 
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* careful not to quit the ſpot, yet ſome hours 


« paſſed before I could ſeize an opportunity 
« of taking up the letter; at laſt, however, 


ct found an opportunity, and no one being 145 


« near me, opened it with trembling impa- 
ec tjience. But what was my aſtoniſhment at 
e ſight of a well-known hand 1 The letter I 


« read too often, and it is too deeply engras 


« ved on my heart for me to find any neceſs 
« ſity to have recourſe to it now: but be- 
fore I repeat it, I muſt go back to a cir 
© cumſtance which befel me at ſchool, and 
« which I omitted to mention in its place. 
« Among my ſchool aſſociates was a Jew- 
* boy named Iſraeli, an orphan, whom the 
« loſs. of all his friends and gratitude to his 
« deceaſed father, had placed under the pro- 
« tection of the worthy clergyman who kept 
© the ſchool—As he was good tempered and 
e obliging, and, above all, oppreſſed and un- 
*. fortunate; ſince, on account of his religion 


he was hated and ridiculed by every other 


« 1n the ſchool, I felt a pity and even friend- 
1 op tor him which induced me to take 
cc his 


1 


% 


* 
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* his part when inſulted, and my companions 
in conſequence called me Smouchy the ſe- 
c cond: I was infenfible to their ridicule, and 
« performing a part dictated by duty and 


« humanity, perſiſted in defending him when 
« unjuſtly attacked. He was deſtined for a 
« merchant, and different purſuits ſeparating 
de us, I never ſaw him after I left ſchool. 
« Imagine, therefore, my ſurprize when I 
ee found that this letter was from him, and 
«that to his friendſhip and grateful heart I 
«ſhould, in all probability, owe my free- 
* dom. The letter, which I ſhould deſpiſe 
« myſelf if I could forget, was this. 

To the kind heart of the noble Ham- 
mond I have been, many and many are the 
© times, indebted for comfort and protection. 
His ſituation is miſery itſelf! and what 


were I, or what ſhould I deſerve, if, when 
I have diſcovered his diſtreſs, J could call 


my fortune my own. till it had reſtored him 
to liberty? The hand of that God, whom, 
© however we differ in other tenets of belief, 


we both worſhip, has guided us to the ſame 
WM yea and enabled me, I hope, to repay 


1 
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© a part of the obligations I owe to you. 
Here fixed as a merchant, my fortune is 
« ample: I have offered as much of it as is 
< neceſſary for your ranſom. My offers have 
© been at laſt accepted; and to-morrow 
morning at day break, if the wind ſeryes, 
© the kind, the generous Hammond will em- 
bark in the veſſel deſtined to conduct him 
to his home and country, Too, too happy 
© ſhall I be if he ſometimes remembers with 
* friendſhip and eſteem his ſincere and grate- 
* ful, [at | 1710 80 


AARON ISRAELI.“ 


« Judge of my feelings when I had read 
« this letter! Snatched at once from the 
« loweſt abyſs of miſery to happineſs and 
* freedom, and that by the generous exer- 
« tions of one whom pity and common hu- 
te manity alone had inducect me to befriend, 
« and for my trifling ſervices to whom I ne- 
< ver expected nor thought of a return. 1 
« would have given the world to have ſeen 
him and expreſſed my gratitude ; but there 
« was no one to whom I could apply, and 
f 1 was 


- 
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J was obliged to leave to his own generous 
x heart the taſk of ſpeaking for me, and aſ- 
* My, him of all I felt. | 
« J continued my toil as uſual, "ey re- 
«marked no difference in the treatment 1 
« received, till the evening, when, inſtead of 
< being locked into my little hut by the fide 
& of that occupied by the negroes, as had al- 
ways been the caſe before, I was ſuffered 
e to continue in the garden. Had the com- 
et panions of my toil evinced the ſmalleſt 
& traces of compaſſion for my ſufferings, or 
« even appeared ſenſible of their own, I could 
« not have parted from them without com- 
« punction of heart, nor have left without 
te pain, other ſharers of a miſery from which 
ec J was on the point of being deliver- 
'« ed: but they had always ſeemed uncon- 
s ſcious of their own misfortunes and regardy 
« Jeſs of mine, which at this minute was a 
« conſolation to me, and prevented even the 
te ſhadow of a en at en them behind 
4 ce me, \ 
„The night was ſtill and calm. The 
moon now glimmering through a cloud, 
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e appeared yet more reſplendent through the 
& yeil which covered her, and now ſailing be- 
« yond it © ſerene in cloudleſs majeſty* caſt 
« her beams on the palace of the Moor, or 
« darted them through the trees acroſs the 
, paths I traverſed. - No found was heard 
_ not even a breeze difturbed the leaves above 
© me—no voice interrupted the univerſal 
« calm of nature. Here, even at the hour of 
* midnight, in the moſt remote village, ſome” 
« ſound intervenes to break the gloomy fi- 
&« lence, — the dog © bays the moon,“ the owl 
t ſcreams, the wind agitates the trees, or 
« ſome ſtream murmurs in its courſe——bur 


te there, all is huſhed as death. Struck by _. 


« the gloomy ſtillneſs, had fear inſtead of 
* hope had. poſſeſſion of my mind, ſorrow 
and deſpondency inſtead of exultation and 
« joy, my feelings had been overpowered, 
« my faculties ſuſpended, and nature muſt 
« have ſunk under the depreſſion. But the 
« veil of miſery was removed—fair proſpects 
opened once more on my enraptured ſight, 
„ and the face of nature formed but a con- 
« traſt to the animated delight that glowed 
131 | - 
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in my breaſt. With an impatience more 
r eaſily imagined than expreſſed I counted 
et the hours till morning ſhould arrive. 
The morning at length came - and eve- 
* ry added moment encreaſed my impati- 
«.-ence; at firſt, joined only with hope, even 
* that impatience was delightful, now, min- 
« pled with fear, it was becoming agony, 
& when, with delight and tranſport unuttera- 
ble, I beheld the approach of ſome Moor- 
* jſh/ ſailors. They opened the maſſy gate 
and conducted me to the ſea ſhore, where 
* the veſſel lay at anchor. A briſk gale 
c aroſe—We ſet ſail; and with a (heart 
t 'overflowing with gratitude to Heaven and 
% my deliverer, after an abſence of fix years, 
found myſelf returning to my country, 
and, dearer yet, as I emen 0 
my ſiſter. 5 1 | 
Jo my equal e and delight, 
« IT was addreſſed by my name, and in my 
„ own language, by a female voice, which I 
s inſtantly recognized as the ſame I had heard 
in the haram. I turned round, and beheld 
LAT "wy young, beautiful, and intereſting: 
"48; _« Her 


. "9s 
* Her fine black eyes ſparkled with intelli- 
„ gence, and her countenance beamed with 
« the moſt animated pleaſure, On my ex- 
« preſſing my ſurpriſe and joy at this unex- 
os pected meeting * | 

« am ſure,” ſaid Miſs Caſſandra, be- 
* fore you go any farther, I am ſure you fell 
« in love with her.” | 
Hammond ſmiled and continued: * On 
«« my expreſſing my pleaſure and ſurpriſe, 
«« the informed me that to one and the ſame 
* perſon we both owed our deliverance.” 

It will be as J faid,” cried Miſs Caſſan- 
dra. „ am ſure of it.“ 

0 Conceal the aſſurances of your penetra- 
« tion for a few minutes only,“ ſaid Mrs. 
Herbert, that we may be convinced whether 
« or not they are juſt, Mr. Hammond go 
« on; I am all impatience.” 

„When we had both ſufficient collection 
« of ſpirits to ſpeak with coolneſs of the ſe- 
< veral events that had befallen us,” purſued 
Hann « ſhe informed me, that ſhe was 
* the daughter of a Spaniard, who having 
formed a friendſhip with Mr. Ammerville, 
Vor. I. K 3 
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a young merchant then on his travels, had 


cc introduced him to her; that they ſoon be- 


r came attached to each other, and her fa- 


«..ther, - notwithſtanding the difference of 


e country and religion, approving the con- 


* nection, they were ſhortly after married, 
* and ſhe returned with him to England, 


«© where ſhe became the mother of two in- 


r fants, now under the protection of theii fa- 
« ther. Anxious to ſee her parents and her 
cc native abode once more, ſhe went on board 
« a veſſel intended to conduct her to Spain, 
leaving her children to the care of her huſ- 
band, whoſe numerous and extenſive mer- 
e cantile concerns prevented his accompany- 


* 


a 


ing her. The ſhip in which ſhe was a paſ- 
e ſenger was captured by a pirate and taken 


*« to Algiers, where ſhe was given as a preſent 
* to the Moor to whom I was captive, and 
« placed in his Seraglio. Fortunately, ſhe 
« ſaid, her perſon did not captivate the 
*« Moor; but in _continyal dread of being 
« conducted to his preſence, and diſtracted 
« at the ſeparation from her huſband and 


A 


3 — her health began to decline, and 
4 5-4 5 
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« ſhe was ſinking faſt into the x grave, where 
cc only ſhe dared hope for a releaſe from ſor- 
« row, when the Spaniſh renegado; who, by 
« his application to the noble Iſraeli aſter- 
. * wards effected my deliverance, by accident 
# diſcovered her. ſituation. He had been a 
. > ſervant to her father, and anxious, there- 
* fore, to obtain her freedom, applied to 
Qt Iſraeli, whoſe liberality he well knew, to 
© offer. a ſum of money for her ranſom: 
This was readily complied with; the Moor 
© conſented to the terms propoſed, and every 
© thing was determined upon for her depar- 
© ture, when the Spaniard found means to 
inform her that a countryman of her huf- 
« band's, whoſe name was Hammond, was a 
e ſlaye there; that he wiſhed to procure his 
ec freedom, but that once deceived by ano- 
* ther, he ſaw I ſuſpected his ſincerity ; that 
4 this rendered him miſerable, ſince it was 
* now become his only conſolation to expiate 
in ſome meaſure by ſervices to his fellow 
* creatures the crime he had, through the 
« dread of death, committed againſt his God. 
He cherefore entreated her to let me hear 

K 2 * 
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ber ſpeak from her apartments, which now, 


ſince her ranſom had been agreed upon, 


and ſhe was allowed more freedom, ſhe 


could with eaſe, and to aſſure me of his 


ſincerity : In the mean time, he would 
contrive to have me employed near her, and 
to prevent premature ſuſpicion, would him- 
ſelf treat me with diſtance and coolneſs, if 
any one was preſent, or likely to obſerve 
us. And this, continued Mrs. Ammerville, 
was the cauſe of the voice you heard, and 
which muſt to you have ++ Hon the effect 
of enchantment.“ 

« After being delayed ſome fime on our 
paſſage by contrary winds, we were at laſt 
ſafely landed at Gibraltar, where we were 


to continue till fome Engliſh veſſel ſhould 
arrive to take us to our country. Some 


months elapſed, during which our impa- 
tience was extreme. At length a Mooriſh 
veſſel touched at Gibraltar, the maſter of 
which was charged with a letter for Mrs. 
Ammerville. She had no ſooner opened 
it and read a few words, than ſhe dropped 


the letter, burſt into tears, and exclaimed, 


e he. 
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he has eſcaped—he is free -thank God 
* thank God !'* Having never heard her ſay 
« that ſhe had left any friend in captivity, I 
« enquired with aſtoniſhment, who had eſ- 
« caped—who. was free? Iſrael: ſhe ſaid, 
* the noble Iſraeli ! Yes, Mr. Hammond, I 
% can no longer conceal, no longer bury in 
« ſilence, an act of generoſity that will melt 
« your very ſoul ! Unable, by his largeſt of- 
« fers for your ranſom to obtain it, the Moor, 
« at laſt, on his repeating his ſolicitations, 
« replied;. that he wanted ſlaves not money, 
and that if he would obtain your freedom, 
« he muſt work himſelf in your place. This 
* taunting offer, which it was never imagined 
« would be accepted, Iſraeli eagerly embrac- 
*.ed; and the Moor, finding a ferocious 
« pleaſure in humbling one whoſe fortune 
* and the general eſteem he had acquired 
had made him long the object of his ha- 
* tred and envy, conſented, on this condition, 
« to your freedom.” | 

« At once aſtoniſhed—ſhocked—and pe- 
« netrated with gratitude and admiration, T 1 
8 25 tor ſome minutes inſenſible of 
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* every thing, and Mrs. Ammerville's endea- 
„ yours, with difficulty recovered my ſenfes 
« and reaſon. When I had regained ſuffi- 
«cient compoſure to hear what ſhe had yet 
« to relate, ſhe aſſured me that he was now 
« at liberty; that, in ſpite. of his religion, 
* which renders thoſe who profeſs it more 
« hateful to the Moors than even Chriſtians, | 
* he was ſo generally beloved, that he effect- 
« ed his eſcape with a conſiderable part of 
« his property, and would ſoon, as the Spa- 
“ niard aſſured her he doubted: not, arrive 
E ſafe in England. But why? O why? ſaid 
I, did you not tell me this? I would have 
4 flown to reſcue him, and have endured a a 
ſlavery ten thouſand times more dreadful, 
rather than. that another ſhould ſuffer üs 
e for me! He was aware of that; replied 
bee Mrs. Ammerville. He knew your heart, 
_ and vas convinced that you would act thus 
& if ever his ſituation came to your know- 
*. ledge; as he conducted me to the veſſel, 
therefore, by ſupplications and entreaties 
. which I knew not how to refiſt from my 


* geliverer, he e from me a ſolenm 
: . pro- 


y — . | — 
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* promiſe not to reveal his ſituation to you. 
* That ſituation, Heaven be praiſed! now at 
* an end, I am abſolved from my promiſe.” 
„ Noble! noble Ifrachi !“ ſaid Mr. Craw- 
ford; „ and noble Hammond ! for I was 
« well aware that you would not be outdone 
« in generoſity ! I was convinced you would 
« have flown to reſcue him at the expence. | 
* of your own liberty. The conteſt of Da- 
* mon and Pythias, being the conſequence of 
a long and tried attachment, and as death, 
« to one prepared for it, is lefs dreadful than 
e life on ſuch terms, was not fo noble. For- 
give my interruption; but my heart was 
full, and I could not ſuppreſs my 2 
« tion. And have you met ſince?” 

« We have not,” replied Hammond; 
* but I have every reaſon to believe from the 
« information I have ſince received, that he 
eis fate, and on his paſſage to England. 
« The firſt Engliſh ſhip which arrived at 
« Gibraltar conveyed Mrs. Ammeruille and 
* myſelf ſafe to England, and I had the ſa- 
« tisfaction of conducting her to her huſband ,. g 

'” * family. Immedimely after which, I 
5 K 4 «. ſer 
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© fet out to meet my ſiſter The deſtruction of 
* my hopes, and my fabfequent anguiſh, I need 
not, nor can I paint. Thanks to the ſeraphic 
% fweetneſs of the kindeſt of friends, conti- 
nued he, looking at Agatha, my mind re- 
gained a calm I could not have conceived 
_ poſſible: though there are yet moments 
e hen the remembrance of my loſs is agony.”* 
Hammond now ceaſed fpeaking, and 
Miſs Milſon obſerved that his ſufferings 
had indeed been ſevere; and doubtleſs,” 
purſued ſhe, * ſouls poſſeſſed of ſenſibility 
e feel the poignancy of affliction more ex- 
' « quiſitely than others: yet to cultivated 
c minds, minds ſtored with information, 
there are numberleſs conſolatory reflections 
, not known to the unlettered and ignorant. 
For inſtance, in your captivity, by recur- 
* ring to the page of hiſtory, you might have 
« reflected on Alfred when once a cowherd, 
*« on the impriſonment of Robert, brother to 
the Conqueror, on that of Richard the ſe- 
* cond in Pontefract, and of Edward the ſe- 
« cond in Caernarvon caſtle ; and remem- 
* bering how many others had ſuffered, nay, 
E, that * at that moment, there were 
* ſome 
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0 ſome in yet greater diſtreſs, have Rows 


«your own mitigated.” 
e That is a mode of conſolation which I 


« have often found recommended,” ſaid 
Agatha, © yet to me it has always appeared 
« incapable of anſwering the end propoſed. 
Were I unhappy, the knowledge that others 
« were more. ſo,, would, inſtead of leflening, — 
„ add to my afflictions.. I would rather | 
tt reflect on thoſe. who were happy. 1 
« would ſay to myſelf — Tis true I am 
* wretched—but thank Heaven all are not 
« like me: there are ſome, endued with: 
« the ſame feelings, who at this moment en- 
te joy all their hearts can wiſh ; . whom the fun 
c riſes.but to bleſs, and ſets but to ſee them 
«: cloſe their: eyes in peace and contentment. 
Nes. thank Heaven, all are not like me! 
* —Qa reflection, do you not think with me, 
« Miſs Milſon?“ aſked Agatha. 
My, lovely friend is: ſingular in her 
“ideas, ſaid. Miſs Milſon; “ yet there is 
* much juſtice in the remark; and, for want 
of weighing the reaſoning of the authors I 
have read, I am, perhaps, too pt to e 
their mods of argument. 
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1 WOE patience with the Portugueſe i 
* renegado,” faid Miſs Caſſandra ; he be- 
« haved ſo very ill natured and deceitful, 
« But Mrs. Ammerville ſhould not have 
. been married, and then the ſtory would have 


* been very natural, and juſt like what one 


« reads in books; for when two people have 
* been unhappy together they ok an n 


love and marry.“ ̃ 
A ſi miliarity of ſituations and diſtreſics 


jg without doubt a ſtrong cementer of at- 
e tachment both in Py and} _ ; 


241 4+ 


ſaid Hammond. | 
„And yet there is Coombs ſelfiſh in 


4 that,” ſaid Mrs. Herbert; “for unlefs we 


« pity diſtreſſes from which our on ſitu- 
« ation is exempt, with as much ſincerity as 
« thoſe we may or do actually feel, we can- 
«not be truly compaſſionate. The rich man 


2 


1 tortured by the gout, ſhould commiſerate 
the pennyleſs wanderer, doomed to endure 
ſufferings he is never likely to experienee, 
as truly as he does his affluent neighbour 
. labouring under the excruciating torment 

. of his own malady : if he does not, his bi- 


bis 5 Is eines not ſenſibility. * 
© d 1 5 15 te It 
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It is certainly right, thus to ſearch every | 
« ſentiment to its ſource,” ſaid Mr. Craw= 
ford, „ nor to take any opinion on truſt, 
« however plauſible it may appear. We 
„ & ſhall thus learn to retain thoſe only which 

are founded in juſtice: and propriety, and 


« to diſcard all that are erroneous and fpe= 


© cjous. But we muſt at all times remem<- 
“ber that it is as unjuſt univerſally to re- 

ject, as it would be to embrace opinions 
« becauſe they are among thoſe W 


, © received.” 


« Iam determined, „ faid Miſs Caſſandra, | 
“that for the future I will always enquire 
* and know the meaning of every thing. 
« One thing very much ſurprizes me, Mr, 
Hammond, and that is, that conſidering 
you worked ſo much in the ſun you ſhould 
« be no browner than you are.“ 

«"Excepting during the months of fas 
* and Avguſt,” faid Hammond, the heat 
. "gy Algiers is by no means intenſe; and in 
« almoſt all ſultry climes, Providence has ſo 
«-ordered it, that the trees afford a ace f im- 


«-pervious to the ſun.” n 
It,” {aid Miſs Caſſandra, * Provided 
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* ſee, takes c care of even our compleckions 1 
I have learnt a great deal this morning; - 


eee eee HEE? 


** mined. © 


.« We have all learnt a great deal, „ ſaid Mr. 


7. of us_ who will not return to the houſe 
© both wiſer and better than when they quit= 
* ted it. The act of friendſhip, generoſity, 


Crawford ; « and, I truſt, there is not one 


*« and heroiſm we have now heard, will be 


for ever recorded in our hearts; while the 
* glorious emulation a deed like this inſpires, 


* ſhalt whiſper to us, with the voice of An- 


46 gels, cc Go, and do thou likewiſe.” | 


— 


- 
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FrER Ge 3 8 it be- 
ing too late to purſue any other em- 


ployment chat morning, they returned to the 
- houſe, Hammond ſeized an opportunity of 
entreating Agatha to grant him one half 


hour's converſation. Agatha at once wiſhed - 


_ and pred to conſent, She now krew _ 
1 oF - . own 


# "3-4 5 
22 * £ 7 2 HL = 
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om heart; and-trembled at complying with 
its dictates, leſt they ſhould: be contrary to 


prudence or propriety. That love was at all 


times, and in all ſhapes the moſt dreadful of 
evils; and therefore to be guarded againſt and 
ſhunned ſhe had always been taught, but 
how it was proper to conduct herſelf when 
ſhe loved and was beloved ſhe had never been 
inſtructed; and with a mind anxious on eve- 
ry occaſion to act aright, ſhe trembled leſt ſhe 
ſhould. ignorantly commit a fault or incur 
blame. On her heſitating to comply with 


his conduct from the charge of inconſiſtency, 
caprice, and ingratitude which he was con- 
ſcious it merited in her eyes, and that, denied 
this, he ſhould be miſerable ; he therefore 
conjured her to indulge him with ſome mi- 
nutes only in the Caſſetta the next morning. 

This, after what had paſſed, ſhe poſitively re- 
fuſed ; but, at laſt, won by the carneſtnefs of 
his ſolicitations, ſhe conſented to walk with 


him towards Jemima's cottage ſome time | TE 


* en if it was e to ow” 
& 41% | ;: herſelf 


his requeſt, Hammond repeated his ſolicita- 5 * 
tions, aſſuring her that he wiſhed only to clear 


us 
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herſelf from the company : or, if wh | 
that day, to endeavour to gain an opportunity 
ſome time in the next. | 

In the afternoon ſhe attempted,/ but in vain, - 
to perform her promiſe. - She had ſcarcely 
reached the walk leading to the road, before 
ſhe was joined' by Miſs Milſon. Hammond 

. overtaking her, could with difficulty conceal 
his chagrin and 8 eee at _ of 
Miſs Milſon. 

Tze remainder of the day was no more fax 
vourable to their wiſhes; and Agatha, anxi- 
ous to give Hammond pleaſure, and anxious 
to receive the promiſed explanation, was 
almoſt tempted to ſeize the only certain op- 
-portunity, by riſing early in the morning, as 
he had at firſt propoſed. But reflecting that 
if the did,” it would in all probability be 
known and remarked, and that ſhe ſhould lay 
- herſelf open to the jeſts. of others, if not of 
Mrs. Herbert, the determined to avoid it if 
- poſſible, and to make one other attempt at 

leaſt before ſhe had recourſe to a many ſhe 
could at any time adopt. : 
Men at night ſhe retired to her room, ſhe 


far down to ruminate on the events of the day. 
5 Hammond, 


| 
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Samak -whom the various diſtreſſes he 
had endured, had endeared to her more tharr . 
ever, ſhe was now convinced loved her — 4 
all the tenderneſs and ſincerity poſſible, while 
| her own heart, ſhe was equally certain, re- 
turned his affection as it deſerved. One only 
idea alarmed her and embittered the pure 


pleaſure ſhe would otherwiſe have felt: Her 


ny” 


parents might not approve the choice her 


heart had made; ſworn enemies to love, they 
might perhaps condemn her indulgence of it, 


and bid her throw from her boſom all that 
now charmed and delighted it. Yet Ham- 


mond's character was unexceptionable ; his 
rank in life, though perhaps not equal to 
her own, placed him, ſhe imagined, beyond 
the reach of a refuſal on that account, ſince 


wealth and grandeur, ſhe knew Lady Belmont 


contemned, and had al ays declared incapable 
of beſtowing happinets. What then ſhould 
impede her wiſhes? Nothing. No! the 


averſion to love, which they had always incul- 


cated, might be intended merely to guard her 
heart againſt its ſeductions till ſhe met with 
an object « on whom it could with juſtice and 


prudence | 
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prudence be beſtowed : that object they 
had never ſeen—for they knew not Ham- 


mond. The clouds: which had on the firſt. 
reflection obſcured her promiſed felicity, thus 
diſperſed at once, a proſpect brighter than ever 
opened to her view. She determined, how 


ever, not to give full ſcope to her imagina-. 
tion; ſince, though it was highly improba- 


ble, it was alas ! poſſible her hopes might be 


checked; and after ſhe. had granted the pro- 


to him and to herſelf. equally demanded, to- 


ſnun; as well for his ſake as her own, what 


ever might tend to the encreaſe of an attach- 
ment as yet unſanctioned by parental ow! 


bation.  - 


The next morning: als Me int 
In the afternoon ſhe made another attempt. 


ts walk out alone, and was not interrupted; 

Hammond purſued her with: eager. and im- 

patient ſteps, and juſt as ſhe had opened the: 

- = gate at the termination of the grounds, * 
overtook her. 

Dear! dear Miſs Belmont l po he ex- 


z 00 how Jhall I ever be ſufficiently 
1 | 3 gratcful | 
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©+ grateful for this condeſcenfion ? Happy ! 
«. happy moments! deareſt of my life“ | 
Be afſured,”” faid Agatha, colouring, © that” 
« your-happinefs has never been indifferent to 
« ———— The time had been that ſhe 
would not have feared to ſay to n. but 
ſhe heſitated and was unable to proceed. 
] am, I am convinced of what you would 
« fay,” ſaid Hammond; and nothing but the 
« ſweet hope that my happineſs has been ſome- 
times the object of your wiſhes could have 
« emboldened me to confeſs every feeling of 
% my heart: thoſe feelings have often led me 
t to act with inconſiſtency and apparent in- 
« gratitude.—I have feemed cold and indif- 
« ferent when moſt I have loved, and inſen- 
e ſible of your fweeteſt efforts to reſtore my 
« peace of mind at the very moment when 
that peace depended wholly on you. 
From the firſt moment when, like my 
« Guardian Angel, you recalled me to life 
and reafon, when your ſoothing voice 
*« taught me re ſignation to the divine will, 
and enabled me to bleſs his name who gave 
3 ie who therefore nw; a right to take 


cc away, 


- 
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. * away, from that moment I felt that all the 
«. future bleſſings of my life were centred in 

« you. . It ſcemed too as if Heaven merci- 

« fully intended thus to recompenſe me for 
% all I had ſuffered, ſince the ſame hour 
« which ſaw me robbed of one beloved ob- | 
« « ject, beſtowed another. 

Some days had paſſed before 1 mew WE? 
. recollected that Miſs Belmont, Agatha 
Belmont was the daughter of Sir Charles 
< and Lady Belmont, whoſe names together 
s with their ample poſſeſſions I remembered 
& formerly to have heard mentioned. As you 
ſimply. called them by the names of father 
and mother when you ſpoke of them, the 
* improbability that a daughter of theirs 
- oh! ee, ſhould be in the friendleſs and unprotected = 
ie ſtate in which I found you never ſuggeſted 
the idea chat — your parents. When 
dat laſt * learnt it, the fatal intelligence 
truck like ice to my heart. My own eaſy, 
e and till then I had thought, affluent for- 
tune dindled into nothing when compared 
with that of the heireſs of Sir Charles Bel- 
mont; and 1 determined, as much as pof- 
1 2 ible 
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« ſible-to conceal an attachment which every 
« hour encreaſed; that I -might avoid the 
poſſibility of endangering a enen int. 
« nitely dearer than my own. 
*« Senſible that the world might con- 
« demn your continuance with me, I deter- 
« mint to hazard every thing, even the 
* laſs of yaur friendſhip; rather than purchafe 
* my own pleaſure at the expence of yottr 
1 future | eſtimation. in life. Repeatedly had 
4. Lendeavoured to introduce the painful ſub- 
te jet; and as repeatedly been prevented, 
„ when Miſs Milſon's propoſal enabled me 
eta urge your departure, though at that no- 
& ment l felt to have loſt in you 1 
. - happmeſs-for ever. 
Dangerous as I knew the nee 4 
0 rr reſiſt complying with Sir John's 
* entreaties to continue here for ſome time, 
« not aware of the many ſweet yet fatal ir 
« cuniſtanees which would throw me off ry 
guard Naur aſſurances uf friehdihip,, 
e your artleſs endeavburs to ſpeak comfort 
* to my diſtracted heart, were but fo mam 
K ona miſery, ſince they encreaſed the 
"nr « yalue 


* 
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value of a prize I dared not hope to; ob 

5 „hin. At length, the tears you ſhed ac 
_ companied by the ſweet and artleſs evi- 
. * dence of an affection ſurpaſling, as, at that 
moment I firſt fondly hoped, even the ge- 
* nerous friendſhip you had profeſſed, forbad 
A: any longer concealment,. and: furmounted: 
« every determination I had: formed; I. 
* avowed my love, and had even then laid 


_ - open my whole heart to you, had not your 


exhauſted ſpirits prevented my Purſuing a: 
MF ſubject they were then unable to ſuſtain. 


Every ſpot that has been. viſited by a be-. 


* loved object, every ſcene that calls to mind 
* a moment of delight paſſed: with them, is: 
«* ſought again"with avidity, and beheld with 
_ </enthuſfiaſtic-reverence: We can even quit 
e thoſe for whoſe ſake we love that ſpot to 
* xetrace in idea the bleſſings: it has beſtow- 
ed: and F fled from even you to viſit the 
* ſuene I loved for your ſake—to kiſs. the 
BY” table whereon you had: leaned—to. gaze 
with rapture. on the room where firſt T 
learned to hope you loved!!! 
But now, will. -en you forgive 
| | cc, what 


— - 
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hat I am going to relate? Will you not 
« accuſe me of diſhonour of want of ge- 
6 neroſity ?—T dare not ſay it, till you have 
« firſt promiſed you will forgive me.“ | 
He pauſed, and Agatha, from the exceſs of 
her emotions, was filent. He repeated his 
requeſt, and ſhe at laſt replied, . Ves ] muſt 
forgive you; for you cannot act diſho- 
« nourably—tis impoſſible.” 
See then this paper, dropped by you in 
* a ſpot thus rendered doubly dear. Theſe 
« lines were folded outwards, and I read them 
TEtruſt me believe me—my beloved Aga- 
tha I read them before I knew 775 4 were 
« yours or what they were: * 


( 


In him 'twas ay ſweet to trace 
The ſemblance of Maria's face; 

And ſtill, as friendſhip lent its balm, 

40 By gentle arts his griefs to calm, 

To huſh his many cares to reſt, | 
« And bleſt! bleſt taſk ! to make him bleſt! ? 


How! O how ſhall I tell you how 
« paint my feelings when I read thoſe ſweet 
© lines !—And will you—can you—do 
you forgive me” __ 


« 0 Mr. 


— Arent. 
* O Mr. Hammond i indeed indeed when 
I wrote thoſe lines I had no idea that my 
heart was ſenſible of _ 2 e 
t thoſe of frieddſhip. vo} 3.1) hy 
ien you wrote: choſe n 
dear, confeſſion! then now Miſs Belmont 
« —my ene N now then 4 
* have | | 
Agatha. burſt into tears. Himmond-im im 
plored her forgiveneſs, while by the tendereſt 
endeavours he ſtrove to recover her agitated 
ſpirits, and at length drew from her a con- 
feſſion of every ſentiment of her heart. " 
Recollecting that their abſence might be 
remarked, Agatha propoſed to return to the 
hoùſe; and Hammond, though he could have 
wiſhed thoſe minutes prolonged for years, ac- 
quieſced, ſenfible of the propriety of returning 
without delay, ſince the half hour had been 
already exceeded. | 
Agatha, her mind agitated rod happy, | 
leaned on his arm, while his other hand held 
and preſſed NY me one which reſted on 
tim. | 
When they were near the houſe they obſer-" 


mw a poſt-chaiſc driving towards them. It 
1 OP approached, 


_ 
* — 


* 
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approached, and ſtopping the moment it 
| had paſſed them, the chaiſe door opened, and 
Sir Charles and Lady Belmont jumped out 
and ran to Agatha, whom with an aftoniſh- 
ment apparently almoſt amounting to terror, 
they ſaw leaning on the arm of Hammond. 
_ Agatha, in equal aſtoniſhment at meeting 
them, thus ſuddenly and unexpectedly, ran 
to her mother and fainted in her arms. 
Hammond terrified, flew he knew not whi- 
ther for help—then returning to them almoſt 
inſtantaneouſly, he took Agatha, yet inſen- 
ſible from the arms of Lady Belmont, and 
ſupported her in his own-—conjuring her in 
the tendereſt manner to look up—to ſpeak to 
but once to ſpeak to him. Sir Charles 
turned to Hammond, and ſaid, in a tone of 
equal pride and indignation, putting at the 
ſame time his own arm under Agatha's head— — 
She will be better directly, Sir—do not 
«. give yourſelf any farther trouble leave her 
to me: the aſſiſtance of rangers is unne- 
« ceflary. Agatha l my child! look up; it 
« is your own father that ſupports you!” 
Then turning again to er I vou 
+7 cc will | 
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vill procure us a alittle harwhern, Sir, I ſhall 
be obliged to you.” - 
By this time however the whole family was 
aſſembled round them. Mrs. Herbert held 
her ſalts to Agatha's noſe, while Lady Bel- 
mont chafed her temples, and ſhe began to 
revive. A chair was then brought, and they 
placed her in it. Lady Belmont ſupported 
her on one fide, while Mrs. Herbert went to 
the other ; which Sir Charles obſerving, he 
with very little ceremony, moved her on one 
fide and took her place. Agatha now re- 
covered apace, and Lady Belmont obſerved 
that it would be better to return home imme- 
182. ; 
« Better to return home immediately?“ 
2 ld Sir John Milſon; © but upon my honour 
and credit it won't though. Why my La- 
+: dy Belmont, do you think it ſhall be ſaid 
in the country that Sir John Milſon baronet 
& and your equal in rank, would not give you 
« a diſh of tea and a bit of bread and butter 
bc after your ner No, no, that won't do 


-<E neither.” 


Me are obliged : to you,” ſaid Sir Charles, 


« but we muſt return immediately.“ 
= 4 FVV 
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4 Upon my honour and Gl but 1 ſay 
you ſhan't though, Sir Charles. That would 


te. he no how, indeed. And T don't want to 


« part with Miſs neither: ſhe's a nice laſs, 
and we're all in love with her. Beſides, the 
« man has taken the horfes off, and they muſt 


4 fill their bellies too, or what will the : 
world ſay of Sir John Milſon? Come, 


come, you muſt ſtay, Sir Charles—you 

t muſt indeed.” 

Sir Charles and Lady Belmont finding re 
monſtrances vain, and that they would on- 
ly prolong the diſguſt Sir John's manner and 
addreſs inſpired, at length conſented to "RY 
to tea, on condition that he would permit 
them to go the moment it was over. 


Agatha was by this time ſufficiently re- 


covered to walk into the houſe, Sir Charles 
ſupporting her on one fide, and Lady Belmont 


on the other. 
When they. were all ſeated 1 in the drafts. 


room, Sir, John turned to Lady Belmont, : 


and faid with much exultation of countenance, 
Now Miſs is a little better, one can begin 
_ © to talł td you a little my Lady — Would you 
| Wor- J. | L G believe 
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« believe * we had Bae to have ſole A 
. match upon you——Nay, come, however my 


„ Lady I will not go ſo far as to ſay that nei- 
« ther; but if you had ſtaid a little longer, 


« I do not know what might have happened: 


, upon my honour and credit I think it's 
, very likely we ſhould have been lucky 


enough to get your daughter off your hands 
before you came back.” _ 
- cc Sir! ſaid Lady Belmont, with an air 


of equal contempt and indignation; then 
looking at her watch, I am unwilling, Sir,“ 


ſhe ſaid, to put you to any inconvenience; 
« and as your tea is not ready, we will return 


_« without—for it grows late, and we have 


= ſome affairs to ſettle at home to night.” 
It ſhall come directly, my Lady, 


ſa Sir John; and after ringing the bell, he 
returned to his ſeat and purſued his ſubject. 
„ Why, my Lady, methinks you look rather 

A glum about this marriage affair But, how- 
 « eyer don't go to think that we'd have 
e matched your daughter badly—No, no, 


e that would have been no how; and I have 


_ . (and a proper one it is 
4 N too) 


% 
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too) for my own rank, to do any thing to 
Jet down your Ladyſhip's. But my fon 
William there, I have a fort of a gueſs has 
« a ſneaking kindneſs for her now-a-dayg,” 
and there's another young man—there he 
ſits Mr. Hammond—a:-gentleman, and 
« likely to be a baronet, that has caſt a 
4 ſheep's eye at her a long while —-and has 
« ſtuck ſo cloſe. to her theſe two days, that 
« upon my honour and credit, he*ll hardly 
« vouchſafe to look at the victuals on his 
plate.“ | 
A Love and marriage, Sir faid Sir Charles, : 
« are not proper ſubjects, for ſuch a circle as 
« this; and indeed the leſs they are ſpoken 
s of or indeed thought of any where the bet= 
« ter—eſpecially u here a perſon is ſo. young 
as my daughter, and therefore incapable of 
« diſtinguiſhing the miſeries or comforts at- 
i tending either a married or a fingle ſtate.” - 
A ſingle ſtate?” repeated Sir John: 
« Why ſure, Sir Charles, you would not 
have your en an old maid ! r 
* you?” 
1 1 would have tor e ie wie 
en „ 1 


: 
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15 — which, Anme 
deliberation, ſhe, as well as, her parents, 
< ſhall Judge: moſt . to her N 
«neſs? 
* Then you ts fure ſhe'll think the 
© married one—or F'll be hanged: Won't 
« you Miſs ??' ? 
Mr. Crawford abfrrving Agatha's confufion, 
| nnn to divert the gpnverſation to ano- 5 
fttzher channel, enquired if Sir Charles's journey 
had been unattended by any accident, and if 
his ſhort paſſage by ſea, had been a pleaſant 
one. Sir Charles with more-. complacency 
of countenance than he had yet diſcovered 
was preparing to anſwer his queſtions, when 
Sir John exclaimed haſtily, Upon my credit 
_ © but I never thought of that! I dare ſay you 
N have been among ſame of them rich Moun- 
s ſeers to pick out a huſband for your _ 
Fees Sir Charles made no reply. . 
Marriage,“ ſaid Mr. Ormiſtace, © is by 
no means a thing of courſe. It is a ſtate 
which confers exquiſite happineſs or exqui- 
ſite miſery; and no married perſon ever 
N 3 To a mind 
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« of ſenſibility, therefore, an attachment 
little ſhort of adoration is neceſſary if the7 
« would not be the moſt wretched of human 
« beings. © Do not you think ſo?” continue 
he, turning to Mr. Crawford. FREE 

« Not entirely,” replied Mr. Crawford. 
To minds uncommonly refined and ſuſ- 
<« ceptible there may poſſibly be no mediocrity 
« of happineſs in a married life : but of ſuck 
« the world does not in general conſiſt: it 
« is chiefly compoſed of perſons of moderate 
« wiſdom and moderate ſenſibility, to whom 
„marriage is a ſtate of common comfort, 
*« neither very happy nor very miſerable. 
United moſt frequently from motives of pru- 
dence and li King, rather than love or roman- 
tic attachment, they journey through life 
together, ſatisfied rather than pleaſed with 
their lot. But I do not mean by faying, 
©. this to paſs a cenſure on marriage: far from 
© it. By giving us one to ſhare the pains- 
and pleaſures incident to human life, it 
& diminiſhes the one and encreaſes the other 3 
and for happineſs equally exquiſite and du. 


8 _ ve midſt look beyond an exiſtence 
Wa oe We which 


. 5 paint the air-blown bubble, may vaniſh 
« in a moment, deſtroyed by the vey R 
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NF « which hangs but by a thread, and all whoſe 
gayeſt colours, like the vivid hues that 


* which created them.” | 

Lou are perfectly right in your laſh re- 
mark, Sir,“ ſaid Sir Charles; © thoſe who ex- 

c pect happineſs in this life purſue a phantom 
4 which conſtantly cludes their graſp: we 
* have only therefore to wiſh for that ſitua- 
tion likely to make us leaſt miſerable.” 
_ * No!”-faid Mr. Ormiftace; be it my 
lot to know no medium of bliſs! I would 


rather . purchaſe. one moment of delight by 


« years of agony, than not have known that 


4 moment's exquiſite felicity. It is better to 
- endure all the torments of - oy wagon 
| « have felt its delicious emotions.“ 


Love, as it teaches generoſity, bene- 


* yolence, and honour, is doubtleſs a ſource 
aof happineſs,” ſaid Mr, Crawford- 5 


“] beg your pardon, Sir,“ ſaid Sir Charles, 


8 interrupting him ſternly,“ of miſery you would 
. ſay; for i its pains ſooner or later counter- 


balance all its Pleaſures. 


— of 


- 
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* Tam ettirely of your n Sir 2 ſaid 
Mr. Craggs. Sir Charles, who found that 
the converſation was deſtined to take no other 
turn, - rejoiced at hearing ſome one at laſt 
prepare to argue on his fide; and bowing; * 
his head, as'a mark of approbation, he defired 
Mr. Craggs to proceed. 
] faid your ſentiments were mine,” pur- 
| ſued Mr. Craggs; © for love, by occaſioning 
« frequent ſighs, as I have more than once 
& remarked it does, is an injury to the con- 
er ſtitution, and induces a laſting impairment 
* of the vital principle. It is a vulgar ſuppo- 


i fition that every time we ſigh a drop of blood 


falls from our heart: this is not juſt, But 
thus far is certain: every ſigh we heave preſſes 
upon a corner of the heart and indents it, as 

« jt were; and thoſe who have died of what 
* 1s commonly called a broken heart, have, 
4 on being opened, been found to have a 
* hole in their heart, the conſequence of 
« ſighs: ſighs therefore ſhorten the duration 
« of our exiſtence. Then an agitation at - 
* ſight of the beloved object, which I have 
0 Ukewile noticed in lovers, both ſhakes and 
ING L 4 7M weakens 


, 


you will find in Dr. Buchan's Domeſtic 
medicine, a volume which, though of no 
deep. erudition, is uſeful enough to the un- 
learned practitioner; and that is, his aſſer- 
tion that often nothing can cure love but 
the poſſeſſion of the object deſired: Now 
this being often through the perverſeneſs 
of parents, guardians, and other malicious 
2 and evil- minded perſons, difficult, nay ſome- 
times impoſſible to be obtained, it is moſt 


* 
1 
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© weakens our nerves. Now the nerves are 
a kind of inviſible network covering the 
„ muſcles and extending over the whole 


frame, beginning from the brain; and 


therefore whatever injures them, impairs 


the brain likewiſe ; and by every wound 
of the brain we endanger the ſeat of the 


* ſoul, and che habitation, as 1 may call it, 


i of our reaſoning and thinking faculties ;- ' 
*« which next to. life, we ought to ſtudy to 
* preſerve. One other motive to avoid love 


« prudent to avoid it altogether.” 
Sir Charles liſtened. in mute aſtoniſhment. ' 


- Mr. Craggs had done ſpeaking and 


had reſumed his former penſive poſition, Sir 
John 
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John aroſe and adhineiris towards Sir Charles, 
exclaimed.—* But, upon my credit; Mr. 
« Craggs talks finely does not he, Sir. 
« Charles? O! he knows more than fifty 
« doftors and parſons put together. He 
« is the honourable Mr. Craggs too, Sir, 


"> -® Charles—heir to the aged title of my 


"> Lord 52 10 2 of G3f0% Yaris. 
Very poſſibly,” aid: Sir Gans then 
riſing to ring the bell, Sir John ſtopped him 

* Why you won't leave us yet, Sir Charles? * 
« Come, come now do ſtay a few days v ith 
«. us, and we'll:be friendly and ſociable as we 
« ought to be.” 

While this propoſal was repeated! by Str. 
John, and as repeatedly rejected by Sir Charles, 
Agatha, whoſe ſpirits were beginning to re- 
cover from the ſhock they had ſuſtained, went 
to Mrs. Herbert and Miſs Milſon, and taking 
each of them by the hand and leading them to 
Lady Belmont, faid, as they approached her, 
] muſt introduce two of the kindeſt of my 
{© friends to my mother. When I was in great 


« diſtreſs, Madam, Miſs Milſon was a mother - 


«to me, fince in your abſence ſhe ſupplied | 
A 1 


1 


*\ 


- - Ar * | 1 2 
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« your . and ene me hither with 
« the kind motive of recovering my ſpirits. 
« To Mrs. Herbert too, I am indebted for a 


«thouſand acts of kindneſs and friendſhip, 
« and when. you know her you will delight 


* like me to call her friend. i 
My ſweet girl!“ faid Mrs. Herbert, 
t you interpret into acts of kindneſs all thoſe 


little attentions which your own goodneſs 


and ſweet diſpoſition inſpire; and it were 
himpoſſible not to love you. I am ſure 1 
« ſhall feel to loſe my better half when 


you are gone: 1 cannot bear to think 


8 of ic! 
% We ſhall {i Ht again, I truſt!ꝰ nid 


Agatha; * yet abſent as well as preſent our 
-- * friendſhip will remain unchanged.” - 


* *Tis a jewel I would not part with for 
2 worlds!“ ſaid Mrs. Herbert: 9 


« Ours too, my dear Miſs Milſon,“ faid : 


Agatha, « I meant to include in the wiſh.” 


95 Ves, my lovely friend,” faid Miſs Mil- 


ſon, the tears ſtanding in her eyes. 


Lou ſce, Madam,” ſaid Agatha, « how. 


© fortunate your Agatha has been what kind 
2 friends ſhe has found in your abſence.“ 


* I ſhall 
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1 ſhall always think myſelf under obli- 
« gations to them both,” ſaid SIE Belmont. 
cane condeſcendingly. 

There are others I muſt point out to 
« your notice; ſaid Agatha. © That mid- 
ce dle- aged gentleman whoſe countenance 
_ *© befpeaks the ſweet ſerenity” of his mind, 
4 that dear and excellent man is Mr. Craw 
« ford—he is beloved and efteemed by all, 
« and has been remarkably indulgent and 
« Kind to me. The lady who fits next and 

* is now ſpeaking to him, is Mrs. Valentine 
« Milſon, whom if you knew you would 
tc love; her'own affections are centred in her 
« children, two lovely boys, to whom ſhe is 
* the moſt inſtructive and indulgent of mo 
«'thers.” Agatha now came to Hammond. 
She coloured and heſitated, and knowing her - 
own inability to ſpeak of him with compoſure, 
was tempted to have paſſed him aver; but re- 
flecting in a moment that this would appear 


particular, and anxious too to introduce him 


to her mother and to intereſt her in his fa- 
vour, ſhe aſſumed courage, and with as much 
den as poſſible b « That is 

| L 5 « Mr. 


: 
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« we have loſt ; and hep ee goed a6 armjnſle 


d ag ſhe was.” p: 


« He does not bear the ſmalleſt reſem- 


{ 


.« blance to her either in perſon or manner,“ 
ſaid Lady Belmont, coldly. _ 
t Your Ladyſhip aſtoniſhes me, ſaid Miſs 
Milfon : « the likeneſs ſtrikes every one. T 
The next, ſaid Agatha, who had ſome- 
what recovered herſelf, and was anxious to 
paſs on to another, is Mr. Ormiſtace - the 
noble Mr. Ormiſtace! I call him; for his 
acts of charity and benevolence almoſt ex- 


4 ceed belief. I have a long and ſweet ſtory 


* to tell you of his goodneſs.” . 


Ik) e carriage yas now announced. FA | 
=” - tha, who amid the various emotions that fil. 
led and almoſt overpowed her mind, had ne- 

ver reflected that the moment of departure | 


was ſo near, turned cold as death, and fitting 


Nance on the entrance of the ſervant, was ap- 


: prehenſive of another fit, was careful not to 
8 | interrupt 


1 Mr. Hammond. * to the dear friend 


) 


down on the neareſt chair, covered her face 
with her handkerchief, and burſt into tears. 


Lady Belmont, who from Agatha's counte- 


J 


% 
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interrupt the tears which ſhe believed ſo ſalu- 
tary, and as every one was affembling round 
Agatha, waved her hand, and expreſſed by 
ſigns that ſhe wiſhed them not to appear 
to notice her. | 
Agatha, greatly relieved, now roſe, and 
making an effort ſhe knew to. be-neceſſary, _ 
without allowing herſelf a moment for re- 
flection, adyanced to take leave of every one. 
Going firſt to Lady Milſon, ſhe ſaid, holding 
out her hand to her, © Lady Milſon—fare- . 


« well. Ten thouſand, thouſand thanks for 


all your kindneſſes !—Miſs Milſon—my 
te dear friend—do not forget me—nor you, 
« my dear Mrs. Herbert Heaven bleſs you! 


« Mr. Crawford farewell God bleſs yu! 


«« Mr. Ormiſtace—Mrs. Milfon—Mr. Wil- 
ce liam Milſon——farewell all—— Mr: Ham- 
© mond——* But here her voice faltered, 
and ſhe had not power to ſpeak, and ſhe left 
in his the hand ſhe had held out to him and 
every one elſe as ſhe took leave. of them. ; 
Hammond held her hand and ſupported: her 

as ſhe walked, in ſpite of Sir Charles's en- 
deavours . to prevent him and to take hig 

6s SF | place; 


<> 
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8 8 l quit her” till he had 2 


her into the chaiſe. Sir Charles followed 
immediately after, and Agatha in vain at- 
tempted by leaning forward to take a laſt 
look of thoſe ſhe had left; Sir Charles, who 


ſiut on that fide of her, leaned forward him- 


ſelf to take leave of Sir John, and. the chaiſe 
.droye off. 


CHAP. x. 


WII. tears and depreſſion Agatha had 
egntered Milſon Hall; ſhe had then 
- parted from one ſhe eſteemed, and whoſe ſociety 
was even then dearer to her than every other: 
but her depreſſion at entering was happineſs 
compared to what ſhe felt at leaving it. 
Hammond's preſence had enlivened every 


* - ſcene, had rendered every converſation de- 


- lightful; it was now become neceſſary to her 


© _ - happineſs, and life ſeemed a blank without it, 
Mrs. Herbert was become juſtly dear to her, 


and for Miſs Milſon ſhe felt a grateful re- 
gad. What then were her feelings at quit- 


of = 
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ting them thus ſuddenly ! While Lady Bel- 
mont's countenance more ſtrongly marked 
with ſternneſs and ſeverity than ſhe had ever 
known it before, equally en and diſ- 

treſſed her. 
+ filence. of ſome minutes enſued, which 
vas only interrupted: by the ſobs Agatha in 
vain endeavoured 'to ſuppreſs. At length 
Lady Belmont faid, © The hurry of ſpirits 
« you have ſuſtained in the, perplexing tu- 
-* mult of company has been too much 
“ for you, Agatha. A little quiet and re- 
. poſe will reſtore your wonted ſerenity. It 
« will, I am convinced, ſaid Sir Charles; 
ce home, as It is the ſphere of virtue, is that of 
« comfort likewiſe.” | 
Agatha, unable to diſſemble, $i. no re- 
ply; ſhe was well aware that they imputed 
her uneaſineſs to a wrong cauſe, and u as ſur- 
prized they ſhould themſelves miſtake it. ; 
They ſoon after turned the converſation to 
the events of their journey, and other ordi- 
nary ſubjects, in which Agatha joined by de- 
grees as chearfully as ſhe could, fearful they 
might imagine the pleaſure ſne ought to feel 
25414 | | a 
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at their return was loſt in the grief ſhe ex- 
perienced at parting from her other friends. 
Alive to every feeling of nature and virtue, 
me had always loved her parents with the ten- 
dereſt affection, had made their wiſhes the 
law of her life, and had never intentionally diſ- 
nated or offended them. To meet them 
again after their abſence, was a ſource of the 
pureſt pleaſure, which was only ſuſpended 
by the mingled emotions that filled her breaſt, 
and her fudden ſeparation from him in whom 
- her hopes of happineſs- were centred, and 
from others deſervedly dear to her. Her firſt 
"» grief, however, being ſubſided, and Lady 
Belmont's countenance ſoftening by degrees; 
amid all the weight which yet ſunk her heart, ſhe 


3 was ſenſible of unfeigned pleaſure at their re- 


turn; and a ray of hope ſometimes darted 
into her mind that her ſeparation from Ham- 
mond was but temporary; that when they 
were ſenſible of his worth he would be no 
> Teſs dear to them than his ſiſter had been; 
and that they could not deſtroy the happineſs 
of their only child en Ty * on em 


| it Pe.” , "a. 
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When they arrived at home, Lady Belmont 
told Agatha that finding herſelf rather un- 
well, the wiſhed her to fleep in her apart 
ment, and for that purpoſe had ordered ano 
ther bed to be put into it. 
t In your room, add” fd Agatha 
with aſtoniſhment, | 
% Yes, Agatha. Does it give you pain to 
« hear that you will enjoy more of your mo- 
« ther's ſociety than formerly? ? 
1 n not. I was. only dage- 
Ce e *.9 
" 24 Agahal the time bas been e hana. 
« prize would have been mixed with pleaſure 
. not chagrin ! But others butterfly triends 
« —the acquaintance of a day, have ine 
* ed your affections from me!“ : 
„Heaven forbid ! I would not for PAR 
« world you ſhould. think ſo Indeed! in- 
« deed ! Ido not deſerve this faid Agatha 
burſting into tears. . 
Come my dear in ſaid lady Belmont, 
much ſoftened, © forgive me—T fear I Tpoke 
_ © harſhly—1I did not mean to diftreſs you 
* thus ; but 1 thought, you did not expreſs 
10 any 


* 


— ae 


e any pleaſure at what T ĩmagined would give 
you equal delight with myſelf.” Then kiſs. 
ing her, ſhe wiped her tears, and changed * 
ſuhj ect. 
During the remainder of the evening, Sir 
Charles: and Lady Belmont evidently ſtudied 
to amuſe Agatha. They converſed on ſeve- 
ral ſubjects, apparently with no endeavour” 
but to intereſt her. They ſpoke of muſic, 
books, of every thing in ſhort. but the ſubject 
next her heart—the friends ſhe had quitted— 
and that, and every thing that led to it they 
ſtudiouſly avoided - Too grateful to appear 
indifferent to their efforts to pleaſe her, ſhe 


JIoined in the converſation with all the chear- 


fulneſs ſhe was able to aſſume; but her heart 
5 wandered in fpite of herſelf to other ſcenes. . 
and other ſubjects, and fled from the preſent, 
as void and inſipid. She ſighed for night, 
that in the indulgence of ſilent reflection her 
+ mind might ſtray where only it could find 
repoſe, and. counted the. minutes till the hour 


25 of retirement came. 


Alt length it a f but the bleſſings i 
5 bad N vere denied. Lady Belmont 
. | n en, 


—— 


— 
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continued, not without marks of kindneſs, 
her endeavours to amuſe her; ſhe enumerated 


every minute particular of her journey, and 


mentioned a thouſand trivial and unintereſting 
occurrences. Agatha would have given worlds 
for fome minutes of ſilent and ſolitary recol- 


lection. At length, her mind harraſſed, and . 


her ſpirits worn out, ſhe feigned ſleep as her 
only reſource. - This procured her the filence 
ſhe ſought ; but one idea crouded ſo faſt upon 


another, that all was tumult and confuſion 


and it was ſome hours before ſhe could obtain 


ſufficient compoſure of mind to arrange her 


thoughts, and to reflect calmly on her ſituation. 
When ſhe did, ſhe ſaw herſelf on the brink of 


a aprecipice : ſhe ſaw that ſhe had unwarily en- 
gaged her heart without the fantion- of thoſe - 


ſhe was bound to obey x ſhe faw-that their 
averſion to love was as violent as ever—and 
prejudices of ſo long growth it ſeemed mad- 
neſs to expect to eradicate. Her father had 
faid ſhe ſhould adopt that mode of life, which; 
on mature deliberation, ſhe. as well as they 
ſhould judge moſt conducive to her happineſs. 


The recollection of this aſſertion was her only 


; comfort, 


| - 
% 
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comfort, the only anchor on which ſhe reſted; 
and like the ſhip-wrecked mariner ſhe clung 
to this one feeble prop, and bleſt the fate that 
gave a ſingle refuge from deſpondency. That 
Lady Belmont ſought to efface every remem- 
brance of the friends ſhe had left, was but 


1 too plain; that ſhe feared to truſt her out f 


ber fight, or even to leave her in poſſeſſion of 
her own thoughts, was equally certain ſince 
the indiſpoſition ſhe had mentioned as a plea 
for putting her in her own apartment was pal- 
pably an excuſe. That Hammond was not 
received as the brother of a friend was too 
too evident: their diſtant manner, their avert-. 
d looks, and filence ſince, with reſpect to 
him, were all ſo many fatal proofs of their 
- Prejudice againſt him. et wherefore this 
| prejudice? It was unjuſt—it was cruel! 
EE Hammond was every way amiable—de= 
ſerving their higheſt eſteem; others not blind- 
ed by partiality thought as ſhe did. What 
ſhould ſhe do? Strive to forget him ? Forget 
Hammond ! impoſſible !| His idea was inter- 
woven with her very exiſtence, and to forget 
him ſeenied a ſpecies of death. Till this ſe- 
3 * paration 
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paration ſhe knew not half n. he was 


to her. Should ſhe then love him ſtill in op- 
poſition to the wiſhes of her parents? Hea- 


ven forbid! No ſhe would hope that they 


| would indeed ſuffer her to adopt that mode of 
life which ſhe as well as they thought neceſſa- 


ry to her happineſs : This promiſe, (for ſuch _ 


it might be called) could not be retracted. 


In the mean time, ſhe would ſtudy to oblige 
and pleaſe them, and by uſing every innocent 


art to intereſt them in behalf of Hammond,” 


in time, perhaps at ſome future far-diſtant pe- 
riod, ſhe might obtain their ſanction of her: 
love. If that were impoſſible, it mf be 
conquered: if her heart refuſed to bend, it 
ſhould break! But what would become of 
Hammond? She dared not think of this - 
The morning came, and faw her ſtill in the 
ſame ſtate of doubt and fear. Unable to 
| Nfleep, ſhe wiſhed to riſe: - but wherefore riſe 


when every employment had loſt its reliſh and 
was become inſipid? If the played or ſung, ' 
Hammond was not there to liſten; if the 


drew, he was not-there to look over and com- 
1 e vigour to her genius and ir- 
. ſpire 
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pire her pencil, if ſhe walked, he would not 
be preſent to enliven every ſcene by his con- 


verſation to point out the beauties of na- 
ture, and bid her remark graces before un- 
heeded. If ſhe went to her library, there 


his lamented ſiſter was retraced to her imagi- 


nation: with every page her idea was blend 
| ed, while her perſuaſi ve eloquence, giving 
ney force to truth and adding luſtre even to 


the precepts of virtue, now for ever mute, 
every wound of her heart would bleed afreſh, 


and the ſhould remember with agony the 
friend whom ſhe had now, more than ever, 
cuauſe to. lament, and of whoſe counſel ſhe. 


now more than ever ſtood in need. 
Moving her curtain on one fide, ſhe was 


Fe to ſee Lady Belmont up and already 


dreſſed; ſince though Agatha had never once 


_ Cloſed her eyes, Lady Belmont had ariſen 


* 


wo 


with ſo little noiſe, in the fear, as ſhe now 


+. told her, of waking her, that ſhe had not 


even heard her move. She enquired after 
Agatha's health with much tender ſolicitude, 


and was evidently fhocked at obſerving the 


palcneſs of her countenance. . * now 
7 | 5 | ; role, 
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roſe; and 1 Lady Belmont renewed her attempts 
to amuſe her: She ſtaid with her while ſhe 
drefled, and attended her down ftairs. | 

They found Sir Charles with ſeveral prints 
before him on a table, and on another ſome 
new. publications; aH of which, he informed 
Agatha, he had purchaſed for her on his jour= _ 
ney.— The examination of the prints paſſed 
an hour not unpleaſantly; and when that was 
over, Lady Belmont taking up a work of hu- 

. mour which had recently appeared, defired 
Agatha to read it to her. She complied 
without heſitation, though her mind was little 
inclined for a performance of that kind. A 
large collection of muſic was afterwards pro- 

_ duced, and Agatha deſired to play. Muſic 
ſhe dreaded : ſhe knew that in the moments 

of depreſſion, however ſoothing it may be, it 
adds to that depreſſion in the end; and by 
ſoftening our hearts, . encreaſes the ſorrows it 
promiſes to mitigate. She roſe, therefore, 
with a heavy heart, and walked flowly to the 
inſtrument. 25 

« You will be delighted with 5 of thoſe 
« leſſons, ſaid Lady Belmont ; « if you 
— x aft « knew. | 


a 


= 5 id Lady Belmont. «Our ſpirits depend, 
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«knew how charming they were, yo 

c would be more impatient to play them 

*« Agatha ;—But you have loft your ala- 

cc . crity, my dear. "RE 

I have, indeed!” ſaid Agatha, ſighing. 
Nou muſt not give way to this, my love,” 


. in a great meaſure, on ourſelvesif we 


e fancy we are chearful, we actually become 


&« ſo: without that imagination the gayeſt 


ſcenes are loneſome, and with it the inoſt 


perfect ſecluſion is lively. Beſides, yon 
* know you aſſured me that you felt pleaſure 
ee at my return — let me fee it then.“ 

Agatha took the leſſons and played one. 
She then turned over a volume of ſongs; but 


IH except ſome few which were entirely unmean- 


ing, could find none but ſongs of humour 
or drinking. At laſt, as ſhe was putting it 
down again, having ſeen no one likely to 

pleaſe her, ſhe accidentally opened to one, 
the air and words of which, as ſhe glanced 
her eye over it, ſeemed to be ſuperior to the 
reſt. She read the firſt verſe, and pleaſed 
Vith its ee and the appearance of 


W 
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che air, and deſirous to comply with her 
oy wiſhes, ſhe began to play and ſing 


t. The followings is a copy of the e 


THE CHILD OF PEACE. 


Poor Laura was the bappieſ mak, 
That danc'd beneath yon cheſnut ſhade 
Still ſportive, chearful, and ſerene; 
Her ſmiles enliven'd every ſcene— 
Her very look bad forrow ceaſe, 

For Laura was the Child of Peace? 


Childhood forſock its darling play, 
By Laura's ſide to paſs the day 

While tott'ring age its crutch threw by. 

To ſteal new life from Laura's exe— 
Her ſmiles bad every joy encreaſe, 
For Laura was the Child of Peace! 


At length poor Laura's ſmiles are fled, 
Pale languor takes their place inſtead. | 
No more her dance, no more her ſong, 
Makes ſummer ſhine the winter long— 
Her ſighs ſtill heave, her tears ſtill-flow, 
And Laura is the Child of Woe! 


Vox. I, | M Inhuman 
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| Inbuman love has ag hep breaft, 
And robb d her ſoul of peace and l 
A lover faithleſs— friends unkind— 
Who now'ſhall heal her bleeding mind? 


h none]! Thoſe tears ſhall ever flow, 
TY Fon Laura is the Child of Woe! 


Ar", 


No pityiag boſom enn rave 


£4. Trans wound of hopeleſs love. 


At laſt ſhe ſickens, droops, and dies,» = 
In the cold grave poor Laura lies— 
And there once more her ſorrows ceaſe, 
COR Ong Py" 
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The air which was ſweetly ſimple, and 


which Joined with a ſubject at that minute 
too near her heart, could not fail to affect her, 
Vas almoſt more than ſhe could ſupport: her 
voice faltered as ſhe came to the laſt verſe, 


and ſhe could ſcarcely articulate the conclud- 


£ ing words. 


« The air of that 1s 8 ſaid Lady 


- = Belmont, not appearing to remark her emo- 
tion, but the words are filly enough. 1 


_ wonder how it came among the 5 on. i 


« The end, indeed, expreſſive of the fatal 
* conſequences 


* , 
* 
_ 
£ 
* 


* 
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= ** of love is "OY but then it 
« gives a power. to the paſſion which it can 
« never have but over weak minds; for which 
© reaſon. you will obſerve that it is much 
more rarely a ruling paſſion in men than 
t in women - their minds are ſtronger and 
« their underſtandings more enlarged. It is 
<< not without reaſbn chat love has been drawn 
<« blind by pocts and painters, and it is in- 


er tended to afford us an excellent leſſon; 


« for” who uould commit themſelves to a 
blind guide? The mere girl, indeed, may 
% whimper and ſigh, and dreſs up ſome ideal 
te object of adoration, and to this facrifice 
eher time, her duty and her fame; but wo- 
* men of cultivated minds have nobler aims 
ein view! If, for a moment, imagination 
cc has deluded their minds with the dreams of 
love, they awake at once to ſenſe and rra- 
_ © ſon, caſt off the film from their mind's eye, 
t and become again themſelves. © They look 
« beyond this world and its ſpiritleſs enjoy- 


« ments] Darting into futurity, they tear off 
© the veil which covers it from their view! 


_ «In Heayen only will they deign to place 
"2M * 2 « their 


— as © o 
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. ghoſt " and thus, by anticipating 
its joys, they actually ſhare; N even on 


earth,: 
Day after day paſſed in this manner; 1207 


Belmont conſtantly inculcating the ame ideas, 


and Agatha, aware of the impracticability 
of the attempt, not daring to endeavour to 


change her. ſentiments.Hammond's name 
_ ſhe once mentioned, but it was heard with 


ſuch; marked averſion that ſhe dared not re- 
peat it. One minute ſhe wondered he made 


no attempt to ſee her, the next recollected 


_ that he muſt be convinced of the fallacy of 


ſuch an attempt from the cold and indignant 
reception he had met with from her parents 
at Milſon Hall. Her love thus hopeleſs, her 
mind ſunk into a dejection which ſhe wanted 
power to overcome; and which Lady Bel 
mont 's efforts to divert, by obliging her 
chrough gratitude to aſſume a ſerenity to 
which ſhe Was a Ae ſerved only * 
RCs; 7 

She had bud in this FRIES ine 


| aſs Lady Belmont never ſuffering her to 
quit her, never permitting her to paſs a mo- 


ment 
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ment tmemployed, and not even allowing her 
time for thought, except what ſhe ſtole at 
night by pretending to ſleep. Yet the bleſ- 
ſing ſhe feigned to ſhare, too often forſook 
her pillow ; and when 11 wat. to vin 


Rt it was 


Still de by diſtracting dreams, 
. That o'er the ſick. imagination riſe, - 
And in black colours paint the mimic ſcene.“ 


£ Lady Belmont's endeavours, to amuſe Aga- 
tha, became in time evidently forced. She 
would ſuddenly forget the ſubject on which 
ſhe was ſpeaking, and change to another 
without being herſelf ſenſible of the tranſi- 
tion. She became thoughtful, abſent, and 
melancholy 3 and at the very moment in 
which ſhe was aſſuming chearfulneſs, and 
perhaps affecting to laugh, a tear would ſtart 
in her eye, ſhe would gaze wiſtfully on 
Agatha for ſome minutes then turn from 


her with a look of terror. Her ſleep was in- 


terrupted by ſtarts and fighs.. When ſhe be- 


lieved A gatha aſleep, ſhe would frequently 
445-3 „ riſe 


as , _ 1 . 


riſe in 1 night, and walk in um and 
Oo the room her hands folded and 
raiſed to Heaven. Then ſne would fall on 
her knees, ſeem to ſay a ſhort prayer, and re- 


turn to bed, apparently more tranquil: and 


this ſne would repeat ſeveral times in a night. 
_  —Agatha terrified and ſhocked; feared a de- 
rangement of her faculties, and wiſhed to 


have opened her mind to her father; but he 
ſhunned her preſence. She ſeldom faw him 


Lever but-when her mother was preſent, 
and then his own mind appeared little more 
at eaſe than herz. In this dreadful ſituation. 
the would have given worlds for ſome friend- 
Iy boſdm on which to have repoſed, and con- 


©  Tefſed her miſery and terror. One of the 
FE fervants, ſhe had remarked, whenever ſhe 


came into the room for any purpoſe, looked 
at her frequently, endeavoured to catch her 
-eye, © and ſeemed” to make figns that ſhe 
' wiſhed to ſpeak to her. She endeavoured, 
but in vain, to ſeize an opportunity of meet- 
ing her; Lady Belmont never ſuffered her to 
be out of her ſight. She would often take 
her 8 17 Fr hand * her to walk 

* * with 
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with we into the garden, would fay that me 


kad ſomething there to unfold—ſomething to 
communicate to her dear child: and on 


Apatha's attending her as defired, woulck 


ſometimes change the ſubject—ſay - that the 
had forget what ſhe meant—ſometimes that 
ſhe would ſpeak of it another time in an- 
other place. | 

Agatha grew more and more alarnied: 
Some dreadful evil the believed the faw 
impending over her head; an evil which it 
| ſeemed as impoſſible for her to foreſee as to 
avert ! whatever it were, ſhe prayed to Hea- 
ven to give her ſtrength̃ to ſupport the trial 
whenever it ſhould arrive; and armed with 
the conſciouſneſs of internal innocence, and 
cheared by a firm rehance on the protection 
of Him, who never is implored in vain, her 
mind became calmer and better able to fuſe 


tain its preſent dreadful ſtate of doubt, anxie- 


ty, and terror. 
She now, in hex turn, ſtrove 35 every elt 
in her power to amuſe her mother's mind, 


and chace the gloom that hung upon her 


brow, When her own heart Mas almoſt 


M 4 | | break. 


* 
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breaking, ſhewould read, ſing, converſe, leave 

no attempt untried to divert her melancholy, 
But her endeavours, though received with 
- "kindneſs, were ſeldom fucceſsful ; and Lady 
Belmont, from the latent grief which preyed 
on her mind, was feized with an illneſs which 
confined her to her bed. Agatha never quit- 
ted her night nor day; her attention was un- 
wearied, and in her anxiety for her recovery, 
eyen Hammond was almoſt forgotten. Aga- 
tha's tenderneſs feemed to endear her more 
than ever to her mother; the a appeared to 
have no peace except when looking at her— 
nor could ſleep unleſs ſhe held her hand the 

while.—After a fortnight of ſevere though 
not dangerous illneſs, ſhe gradually recovered, 
and with her health, ſeemed, in ſome mea- 
ſure, to regain her ſpirits: ſhe was leſs abſent 

and leſs agitated than ſhe had been before, 
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though ſtill melancholy and dejected at times. 
Wen ſhe was ſufficiently recovered to 

walk in the garden, Agatha was pointing out 

| * do her notice ſeveral ſhrubs, and admiring 
= their CT: 1 


e 
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A. You 1 ſhrubs and flowers?“ lad La- 
„ eee | 
«+ ,* Surely !”? ſaid 3 1 6 « It i is one of the 

0 taſtes you carly taught me to cheriſh ; and 
and it is a rn ſource of We 
ce ment. 55 a | 
 ,* You ſhall always have one.” faid 100 

Belmont -; * and every variety of ſpecies my 
« fortune can procare, They will flouriſh | 
« far better in that ſoil than in this. 

In what ſoil, my dear mother ? What did 
do © you mean?” 

Nothing! but that you ſhall have a new 
« and far more beautiful garden 
« my thoughts were wandering I knew not 
« whither—Do not aſk me the meaning of 
« any trifling incoherences in my manner 
Agatha a little time to morrow—to day 

« perhaps But of this be aſſured, I love 
you more than my own life ! and would 
* lay down that life to make you happy.” _ 

Agatha, though ſomewhat relieved by the 
kind aſſurance which concluded the ſentence, 
was, nevertheleſs, greatly alarmed. Some fatal 
ſecret was to be revealed ſhe was now con- 
— es M 1 : vinced, 


* 


| I believe 


1 


* 
r Aru. 
vinced. But Whabteef⸗ its nature, "he Tiſhed 
it told, ſince ſhe could not conceive a horror 


bey ond w hat ſhe felt in this conſtant ſtate __— 
ape and terror. Ma JuY 
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AT night Lach Belmont complained of 
feeling fatigued, and retired with 
2 Agatha to her apartment an hour earlier than 

uſual. f 
When, they v were up ſtairs, Lady Belmont 

ſhut the door, and taking two Chairs, deſired 
Agatha to ſit on one of them; ſhe herſelf fat 
down on the other, and taking her hand, «I 

ec, think you love me Agatha?“ ſhe faid. 

Fink I love you land! is not my mo- 
| * ther aſſured of it?“ | 
„I am am, r am aſſured you 

* Jove me with all the affection, and more 

E perhaps than ever daughter felt for a _- 

= « —_ | 
Baue pauſed; 40 Agatha was too n 
1 alarmed 15 the Pw of her manner to 
interrupt 


— . 
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interrupt the glooniy Hilence. After Wet : 
minutes ſhe continued. 

« Agatha - my Agatha has a ſtrong 400 no 
e ble mind a mind ſuperior to the feeble 
« pleaſures of this fleeting life—a mind ca- 
« pable of ſpurning every carthly bauble, to 
© enſure her - mother's happineſs In this. 
World, and to preſerve her from damnation. 
in the next. 9 | 
Good God!” faid Agatha, aoppitnd on: 
her knees, „ What do you mean! What. 
* would you fay ?—For God Almighty's 
* ſake relieve me from the agony I feel—Do- 
. ce not break my heart, 1 od me 
«all 
„ Riſe Agatha! 'Tis I that mould kneel: 
t tis I that am the ſuppliant : a mother 
e jmploring at the hands of her child peace 
1 and ſalvation! O Agatha! Agatha do 
you indeed love me? ren chen to obey 
ec me. 97 


+5". This fatal myſtery undiſcloſed, J dare 
te not ſwear,” ſaid Agatha; © yet all that 1 


can do- all that my feeble nature can fuſe. 


e tain—l will do to give peace to my mo- 
M 6, «- ther, 


Fg 
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e ther. But if you would not break: my 
et heart if you do not wiſh to ſink me to the 

grave with terror and apprehenſion, hold 
* pu not in this dreadful ſuſpenſe. _ 
Hear me then Agatha; and may the 
js f ; bleſſed. Virgin gave you ſtrength and | 

c courage to ſupport the recital With 

0 à guilt which years of contrition could 
4 not expiate, I diſobeyed my mother. I 
. was deſtined, for what reaſon I knew not, 


3353s as an offering to my God; and had only 


1 quitted the convent where I had been edu- 
«cated; and to which I was deſtined to re- 
10 turn for the remainder of my life, to ſpend 
* a few months at my mother's habitation 
previous to my leaving it for ever, when I 

, faw and loved your father. His affection 
_ « for me was equally ſtrong ; and I conſent- 
ed to fly with him from my mother, my 
* home, my country — and in the periſhable 
A pleaſures of worldly enjoyments, to abjure 
& the enthuſiaſtic tranſports of a life of pure 
* devotion, and the Heavenly Spouſe for 
* whom I had been deſtined. Believe me 
« Agatha when I . That all the comforts 
8 annexed 
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@ annexed to wealth, ſociety, and liberty, were 
% inadequate to atone for the remorſe that 
« filled my guilty breaſt. I had diſobeyed 
« my Heavenly and my earthly Parent; and 
Heaven by denying me offspring ſeemed 
in vengeance to forbid any fruit of my, 
_ ©. quilty love.—Years had paſſed, and no for- 
« giveneſs from my mother could be obtain. 

« ed. I travelled to fee her, time after time, 
< and was forbidden her preſence, I wrote, 
« and my letters were returned .—At laſt, on 
_ her death-bed ſhe ſent to me—1 flew to 
« meet her to confeſs my crime and obtain 


« pardon ere ſhe expired. I travelled night | 


« and day, and arrived while ſhe was yet poſ- 
« ſeſſed of ſenſe and ſpeech. * Agatha, ſhe 
* ſaid, I yet live to forgive and bleſs you 
yet live to tell my tale of horror. Born 
* with dreadful and violent paſſions, which 
had been from my youth upwards ſuffered 
to aſſume the maſtery of my reaſon, I lived 
a ſlave equally to love and hatred: ardent 
© in my attachments, implacable in my re- 
ſentments. Your father whom I adored, 
* won 7 the beauty and artifices of a wi- 

3 do 


8 VER” \ 
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: © dow who ſought to ſediice Him, treated =y 
© with coldneſs, «contempt, and averſion. 
Wich a ſoul unable to brook the ſlighteſt 
c injury, one barbarous as this, ſtung me to 
© the quick. To revenge alone I looked for 
C: retribution. I employed affaſſins to way- 
© lay and murder him. He vas brought 
© home, bleeding, and almoſt: lifeleſs. At 
© that moment all my love returned, My 
_ * krime appeared in its blackeſt 478 —1 wept 
I raved—and, in the bitterneſs. of my 
+ heart, vowed to God that the child I then 
© bore, ſhould be devoted to him if his mercy 
© ſpared my huſband. He was ſpared: 
© You was that child and you fled from 
5 me, and thus forbad the fulfilment of a 
| © vow from which I hoped for an expiation 
of my crime. O Agatha! ſhe ſaid, if your 
heart feels any ſhadow of pity for the ago- 
e 725 of mine, O! ſwear that if ever you are 
a mather your child ſhall be deſtined to the 
life from which you fled ! Swear, ſwear 
it Agatha, and I hall yet die content. 
© Years of contrition and remorſe have in 


C ſome meaſure, I truſt, atoned for my 
Crime; 
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8 lle r but this ſingle requeſt—chis dying 
* adjuration can my child deny me r pau- 
ed tremblat—_O1 forgive me, 1 faid, 
and think not that Heaven requites this at 
our hands: the ſacrifice of a penitent and 
« humble heart alone it ſeeks, and that you | 
* haye offered. Agatha!” ſhe cried in | hor- 
ror, you deny me then. You will ſee your 
© mother expire in all the torments of fe- 
8 morſe and falſified vows—barbarous that 
© thou art ! No—1f thou canſt not bear this, 
expect not my dying benediction: I cannot, 
© will not beſtow it.” How could IT act 


60 thus miſerable - thus diſtracted? I had no 


« child, was not pregnant, and Heaven ſeem- 
c ed to have ordained that none ſhould call 
me mother. By this vow I could obtain 
her bleſſing and forgiveneſs, and after ſhe | 
« had paſſed a life of agony, remorſe, and 
* horror, I could yet ſend her grey Hhairs 
e with peace to the grave. Her ſoul quiver- | 
* ed on her lips. The cold damp of degth 
ce was ſpread over her frame. She looked at 
« me with ineffable tenderneſs ; with ſuppli- 
« cation, the ſupplication of a finner at the 
Ko « tribunal 


a 5 | 
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* afloat of his Eternal Judge. Sen 
« a ſeeble effort and ſeized my hand 
Save me, my child 1 ſwear to mel“ was all 


"3 « * ſhe could utter—I do! Ido! L exclaimed; 


with the fervour of awakened devotion; 
N Ae as I keep my vow may the Eternal 
4 proſper me i In this, and bleſs or curſe me 


A in another world —Bleſs you then] ſhe 


* ſaid; and caſting a ſmile of death upon 
* me, ſunk in my arms, and expired. - 


Agatha trembled violently, raiſed her hands 


to Heaven in agony, but without 5 


and Lady Belmont proceeded. 
Agatha, the want of offspring which bad 
ce before embittered every bleſſing, was then 


* no more: I trembled leſt I ſhould bring 


into the world a child who wanted virtue, 
courage, and heroiſm to forſake it for my 
fake. But when the will of Heaven or- 


, dained your birth, I reſolved to Prepare 


yOu, even in infancy, for the life to which 
„you was deſtined. I gave you every re- 
er ſource that ſolitude can deſire: :—you have 


a little world within yourſelf. I painted 


1 * my to you, different, it, is true, from the 


„ colours 


85 
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* colours in which I ſhould; have drawn it 
had you been deſigned to mingle with it; 
« fince then, I would have ſoftened-evils-you _ _ 
vas neceſſitated to ſuſtain, nor have torn the 


© maſſ from vices with which you was con- | 
t demned to afſaciate. But my colouring was 
«juſt and true: ſuch as the world is, ſuch a 


c 1 found i it, and ſuch as it will ever appear * | 


« when the tinſel of novelty that decorates it 
« js tarniſhed; by the hand of time.—Say 
« then, my Agatha] my ſaviour! my pre- 
« ſerver! Speak ! ſhall thy mother glory in 
& her child, and fame tell to after ages her 
« duty and obedience; or ſhall ſhe. have to 
«weep over her weakneſs and ingratitude- 
* and bluſh to own herſelf a mother. 

Lady Belmont ſtopped, took both Agatha ; 
bands, and looked at her with eager and 
trembling ſolicitude. Agatha was unable to 
ſpeak—ſhe was unable to weep—She gazed _ 
wildly at her mother, and for ſome minutes 
ſeemed loft to the recollection of every thing, 
Lady Belmont, terrified at her appearance, 
ſcreamed aloud ; then kneeling down to her, 
2 DIED * my child! my love! my dar- 
© tight 


= 4 


by: « 


| 
* 
' 

| 

| 

| 

| _ 


'& ling! e ſhe exclaimed, e have you forgot 
me forgot your r mother? See, ſee I kneet 


G to you—love vou Agatha ! beyond my | 
«life 

Her recollection returned, ad with it a 
ſenſe of miſery beyond all ſhe had before 


> known - or imagined, © Riſe, riſe, I conjure 
Io you,” ſhe ſaid, folding her mother's hands 


tween hers, © riſe, nor break at once a 
c heart that merits not the miſery | it endures. 
« For you, for my mother, the beſt and dear- 


*eſt of mothers, what dreadful facrifice 
25 would I not make — yet this — 


e Bleſs ! bleſs my child !”' faid Lady Bel- 


3 mont, interrupting her haſtily, 15 ſhe conſents, 


« ſhe conſents 
Hear me hear me EXC] op  faid Aga. | 
tha: « hear a child to whom. you have given 
tt life but to render it miſcrable, hear her 


& plead the cauſe of virtue, of humanity,” of 


religion even! Did God Almighty. give 


me life did he give me every tender af- 


« tection of the human heart — pity for the 
* afflicted, joy for the happy, and friendſhip 


-P for che ys my he plant in my bofom a 


1 e 
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delight mingled with veneration at the en- 
« dearing names of wife — mother friend 
„but to tear me from every ſweet con- 
*. nection, but to ſnatch me from thoſe wit 
« neſſed bleſſings, and immure me in the 
* cold chearleſs cell of cloyſtered penance ? 
« Impoſſible! No, you yourſelf have ſaid 
« that Heaven ſecks not this at our hands, 
« that the ſacrifice of a humble heart is all 
© his mercy requires. 
« Agatha, do I live to hear mis? It. is 
* enough.” "You deny me. - Yes Agatha 
* am Atisfied, and the dreadful forfeiture 
<< of my vow I will pay for your fake; to 
*' make you happy here, your mother will 
* endure an Eternity of miſery! millions and 
* millions of ages multiplied to infinity ſhall 
«* ſee her among the heits of perdition, con- 
. Tumed by che worm that never dies. PU 
Falk not thus, ſpeak not ſo dreadfully,” 
faid Agatha, © if you would leave me ſenſe 
„ and life to fulfil your dreadful mandate, 
Hear only what I would urge. You vow= - Þþ 
« ed my mother vowed to devote me to 
«  Heaven—0- Heaven chearfully I devote 
7 « myſclf, 


— 
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28 © myſelf, and have from my youth up- 

« © wards.” , 
h *« What is it I beast aid Lally 3 ; 
In an extacy of joy, and. folding her to her a 
heart, * my child. my Agatha! | 
Let hear me,” cried Agatha. To de- 
. vote myſelf to God is to do his will on 
earth: he lives not in a temple built with 

* hands ; it is the heart of innocence he de- 

« lights to inhabir : Him therefore will I 

* ſerve.” 

. Miſtakenot,” faid Lady Belmont. « You 
* would divide between the world you love, 
and Him your duty compels you to ſerve, 
7 that heart which ſhould be wholly his. You 
* cannot ſerve God and mammon; and while 

« your lips were paying forced devotion, your 

- heart would wander to the vainallurements 

« of worldly and ſenſual delights. No! de- 

* ceive not yourſelf; this cannot be ef- 
„„ 1 „ 
once more then hear me. That marks | 
" 1 will renounce, though with it 1 forſake 
« all hopes of happineſs, and dreams of bliſs 
© as pure as they were delightful: yet I will 
3 « forlake 
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a forfike'i it for you ; u ill retire to ſome lone- 


ly ſpot, where no ſociety ſhall chear or bleſs 
t me, where no human foot has left its traces, 
and all is filent and ſolitary as the grave. 
„There buried in retirement, will devote 


2 my nights to prayer, my days to filial duty. 


«But force me not to leave you. How would 


ee] you endure to loſe your Agatha? How, on 
« the bed or ſicknefs would you call for your 
« Toft child! no friendly eye to watch you aa 
you ſlept, no one whoſe prayers and ten- 
«gerneſs could ſooth your pain, and call | re- 


} > 


Na. Taruing health once more to bleſs you-· 
What pillow like the boſom of a child?” 


O! force me not to leave you; nor by 


commands 1 had rather die thin diſobey, 


« oblige me to take a vow at which my heart 


« -recoils, and nature finks within me!“ 

If you heſitate not to renounce the world, 
cc my Agatha, why fear to take thoſe vows 
which, by rendering that renunciation a 


«duty, would, to a heart like yours, ten- 
der it delightful? Come, my child! a lit- 


tle, little reſolution, a {mall portion more 
« of that heroic fpicir which already animates 


-” 


© your 


aba AAA. 


& your ſoul, will make your TER the hap- 

pieſt of beings on earth, and enſure her an 
eternity of bliſs in Heaven. Think, O1 
« think you ſee her imagine that in another 
ec world you behold her a ſharer of immortal 
« and exquiſite feliciry—think that to you 
et ſhe owes it! Think that after you have en- 
« dured a life of privation here, whoſe ſhort 

10 period compared to eternity is leſs than the 
* thouſandth part of a drop of water com- 


e pared with the ocean, think that then you 


« ſhall meet her in this pure and ever- during 
* ſtate of felicity IO Agatha! docs not 
« your noble heart glow at the picture? 
know not what I would ſay what 1 
« would think,” ſaid Agatha : © all within is 
« tumult and diſtraction. O! give me lei- 
ve ſure to reflect: my mother is too gene- 
*© rous—her ſoul would ſpurn the thought— 
« to owe toa moment .of agitation, and ſen- 
cc ſibility rouzed even to torture, a conſent 
<c which ſhould be the conſequence of cool 
and determined reaſon. Thus far will J 
« promiſe; I will think, I will reflect, and 
1 if convinced that what you. aſk me is my 
N ES 7 008. duty, 
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duty, my heart ſhall break if it rofuſes to 
« fulfil it. 


5 Enough — enough my Agatha my 
« child ! my angel; for ſuch you are. 


One thing beſide I aſk,” ſaid Agatha, | 
“Deny me not time nor opportunity for re- f 
5 flection; allow me hours of SURE. . | 


Of retirement, Agatha?“ 8 8 
* Yes, nor fear them for me: they will | 
« enable me to conquer rather than to in- i 
dulge every feeling my duty ſhall prompt b 
me to ſurmount. I aſk this for your ſake _ U 

as well as for my own ; and without it, 
« my mind, agitated by a thouſand conflict 
« ing paſſions, muſt ſink into hopeleſs me- 


&« Jancholy, or loſe in madneſs the remem- 
e hrance of its ſufferings.” 


« My Agatha ſhall never aſk in vain ; the 
« ſhall not have a wiſh ungranted which 
« I have power,to gratify. Would you like 
« your own apartment, my love?” _ 

* Take it not unkind, nor believe I _ 
** to quit you—yet it would be an indul- 
« gence.” 10 | 

— To morrrow night then, to night, if you 
« © wiſh it, your bed ſhall be prepared. 55 
2 To- 


cc 
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Wh Wallin, if you pleaſe ; to night my 
« ſpirits are not ſufficiently collected to re- 
e flect as I would wiſh.” 
« Would my ſweet girl wiſh to go to o bed 
now, or ſhall we fit up longer, and converſe 
© on ordinary ſubjects : . 

« am unable to talk, and dare not think. 
Then you ſhall go to bed, my love. 
« Shall I fit and watch you, or £0 to my 
. Bye 
ren thouſand thanks for your goodneſs ! 
«& No, I will try to ſleep.” 

God ſend you that and every bleſſing, 
* my Agatha ! and make me in future de- 
% ſerving ſuch a child, the only treaſure her 
« mother poſſeſſes ! Good night, my love! 
May Angels guard thy pillow, and give 


- * thee that peace this world cannot give!“ 
Then kiſſing her with the utmoſt tender- 


- neſs, ſhe alfiſted in undreſſing and pang 


her to bed. 

Dreadful is that ſituation where ſleep is the 
only refuge from calamity ; where the mind 
ſhrinks from reflection ; where the future and 


the * are axe the harbingers of ſorrow ; 
where 
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where to look back retraces to our view 


ſcenes of happineſs never to be renewed, and 


to look forward preſents a ſpectacle of miſery 


we ſhudder to contemplate. Agatha in vain 
endeavoured to avoid reflection, and to loſe in 


| ſleep the remembrance of her ſorrows: her 


mind wandered in ſpite of her. Unable to 
ſleep ſhe attempted to collect her thoughts 


and to reflect with all the calmneſs poſſible 


on her ſituation and the dreaded proſpect be- 
fore her. Yet though it was impoſſible to 


baniſh thought, ſhe found it equally fo to. 


force her thoughts into any regular channel ; 
all was terror, miſery, and deſpair. 


CHAP. XII. 


ing ſhe was terrified at the appear- 


ance of Agatha. She ſaw that her delicate 


frame had been unable to ſuſtain the agitation 
of her mind; while the burning heat of her hand, 


her parched lips, and tremulous voice were 


but too plain indications of fever. Merci- 


« ful Heaven!” exclaimed Lady Belmont, 


FL N | as 


HEN Lady Belmont roſe in the morn- 


— 
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2 ſhe felt her pulſe, 4 J have killed oy 
* child! 


< Why this alarm?” Laid dt faintly 


% Why ſhould my dear mother thus _— 
« herſelf I am not quite well, it is true 


Not quite well! my love! my life! you 


* are in a high fever! And tis I barbarous 
* that I am—O Agatha ! Agatha! whar will 

* become of me! | 

I have not felt well for "IT tan aid 

Agatha, {wiſhing by this ſweet deception to 

eaſe her mother's mind, and to prevent her 


imputing her illneſs to herſelf;) “ this little 


« complaint has hung upon me.“ | 

e And are you ſure, quite ſure you were 

42 ill before? 2” ſaid Lady Belmont ca- 
gerly. * 

Indeed I was,“ faid Agatha. 

„ And you never complained. Why did 

21 you not tell me? I would have died ere 
I would have diſtreſſed you when ſo little 


35 «able to endure it.” 


% My ilineſs was very trifling, and is till * 
aid Agatha. I will riſe, and ſhall be 
« better.. diag 


— 


h 
u 
8 
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e No, 1 will ſend for Dr. ra imme- 
< diately.“ * 
Pray do not. Wait but a few hours 
] am ſure I ſhall be better. "55.8 
„Will you not take nn ſaliné mix 
de ture! | 0 
„ Surely I will; 4 or any 5 think ou 
« preſcribe or-wiſh me to take. 

But calm theſe apprehenſions, my dear, 
e my kind mother ! Your: terror magnifies 
* an ailment which proceeds merely from 
a a cold that I think I caught by the evening 
& air a few days ago.” 

Agatha now attempted to riſe, but her head 
turned round, and as ſhe eſſayed to ſtand, ſhe. 
fell into her mother's arms. Lady Belmont 
then forced her to return to bed, and diſpatch- 
ed a ſervant for Dr. Harley. The ſervant 
had orders not to ſtop a minute, and he was 
to entreat the doctor to come without delay. 
The diſtance was ſhort, and he arrived in 
leſs than an hour. When he had ſeen Agatha, 
he made Lady Belmont much eaſier by aſſur- 
ing her that he did not apprehend any dan- 
ger rom her daughter's illneſs; that her fever 
JR. Na was 
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—_ 
Vas doubflehigh, but not ſo much/ſo- as 
to be alarming ; and that, by keeping her 
perfectly quiet and her mind at eaſe, together 
 withithe neceſſary medicines, he had no * 

they Rould effect a cure. 
e, Once, Madam,” he continued, “on a 
« melancholy occaſion I was called to this 
« ſweet young lady when you was abſent; 
* and found her nearly in the ſame ſtate in 
„ which ſhe is at preſent; her diſorder was 
e then occafioned entirely by uneaſineſs of 
% mind, and her frame is of ſo delicate a 
texture that it will not bear the lighteſt ſhack: 
When nature gives to the world a bleſſing 
« like this, it delights to ſhow us that it is 
« mortal, that, by convincing us by how 
* frail a tenure we poſſeſs it, we may learn, 
from the fear of loſing it, to prize it the 
„ more dearly.” 
Lady Belmont felt the "Iv of this remark; 
O Agatha! ſhe thought, what a treaſure have 
I condemned myſelf to loſe ! How ſpotleſs 
a. heart have I ſworn to torture! a heart 
bow unequal to the conflict! At. the very 
moment in which I n my child, I plunge 
3 7 c | a dagger 


& 


— 
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dagger in her boſom And indeed ſevere 


as were Agatha's ſufferings,” thoſe of Lady 


Belmont exceeded them. In a moment of 
anguiſh and horror, ſhe had made a vow' 
which the then believed ſhe ſhould never be 


called upon to fulfil, and which was extorted 


by the agonies of a dying parent. That vow, 


bound to perform, She was far from believ- 
ing the world fuch as ſhe had repreſented it 


morſe which, leſt her daughter might be 
tempted to follow her example, ſhe had 
thought it prudent to deſcribe. The fatal 


ſecret of Agatha's deſtiny ſhe had concealed - 
from every one but Sir Charles, whoſe ſenti- 


ments on the ſubject? agreed with her own, 


and Miſs Hammond, to whom it had been a 


ſource of perpetual though unavailing regret 
and ſorrow. With a world ſuch as ſhe de- 
ſcribed ſhe did not imagine that Agatha could 


Be deſirous to aſſociate; and with unremitting 


N 3 g care 


whether juſtly or not, the conceived herſelf 


to Agatha; and though the” had felt much 
repentance on account of her gwn deviation 
from duty, and a ſincere and fervent deſire 
of reconciliation, ſne had not felt all the re- 
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eare ſhe guarded her from every other imprel-- 
ſion. A. pleaſure neither known nor ima 
gined cannot be regretted ; and ſhe conceived, 
therefore, that there would be a very ſmall 
ſpecies of cruelty in depriving any one o 
pleaſures they have never known nor believ- 
ed to exiſt. A deſire of going herſelf in 
ſearch of a convent, the ſituation and regula- 
tions of which would be moſt conducive to 
Agatha's comfort, had induced her to go to 
ſence ſhe ſnouijd loſe the only friend to whoſe: 
protection ſhe dared confide her child; that 
all the ideas ſhe had laboured to inſtil ſhould 
: de deſtroyed in a day ; that the veil ſhould be 
= withdrawn, and ſociety in all its charms ap- 
pear to her view. A fingle look of Ham- 
mond's was enough to reveal all; and in their 
. adm. at the fruſtration of their long- 
concerted plans, Sir Charles, and Lady Bel- 
mont, forgot for a time their affection for 
their child, and were only ſenſible of anger 
and vexation. From the hour in which they 
had been made acquainted with Agatha's 
change of abode, it had been determined, leſt 
3 the 


| ſhe might indulge in the remembrance of the 
ſcenes they wiſhed her to forget as ſoon as 
left, that ſhe ſhould fleep in her mother's 
apartment, and never paſs a moment but un- 
der her eye ; while it was agreed, that by un- 
remitting aſſiduity they ſhould endeavour to- 
amuſe her mind, and deſtroy every dangerous: 
impreſſion. Lady Belmont loved her daugh» 

ter; and when ſhe ſaw the ſtruggles of her 
ſoul on the diſcloſure of the fatal ſecret, 


would have died to ſhield her from the im- 


pending evil ; would have endyred any thing 
except the breach of that vow which ſhe had 
always believed ſhe ought rather to periſh, 


may, to behold her child expire, than violate. 


Agatha's illneſs ſoon gave way to medi- 
cine; and in leſs than a week ſhe had loſt all- 


remains of fever, though the ſtill continued 5 


weak and languid.— Being now, however, 
well enough to require no farther attendance, 
ſhe ſlept in her own room, and there | 


„Had room for m<ditation & e en to madneſs of 


She W. that ſhe muſt either i her 


mother guilty of a crime which threatened” 
N 4 1 18 her 
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© her with the eternal vengeance of Heaven, or 
be herſelf a victim immolated at the ſhrine of 
ſuperſtition, and renounce friends—lover— 
every thing !—Yet could her mother ſuffer 
for a crime which ſhe cauſed her to commit ? 
No, that were impoſſible. On whom then 
would. the guilt fall? On herſelf : on her, 
who, ſpurning a mother's tears, anguiſh, and 
entreaties, had dared to prefer her wiſhes to 
her duty. Dreadful—dreadful alternative !— 
Whichever way ſhe turned miſery ſeemed to 
await her, and, like her ſhadow, purſued her 
whitherſoever ſhe fled. Her mother had ſaid, 
that no pleaſures the world had beſtowed 
* could compenſate for the contrition ſhe had 

felt ſince her own deviation from duty: If 

ſuch had been her mother's remorſe then, 
Who knew not that a vow would be broken 
by her diſobedience, how much greater and 
more bitter would be her own! Hammond's 


= _ eſteem ſhe prized beyond even his love; and 


would not that be leſſened by the knowledge 
of her diſobedience ? ? How ſhould ſhe ſay to 
her children ; Be it your ſtudy on all occa- 
caſions to perform-your duty, nor let pleaſure 

| Or 


- 


uy 
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er any views of ſelf-gratification tempt you 
to ſwerve from it, if her own conduct had 
been in oppoſition to her precepts? How too 


could ſhe beſtow on Hammond a heart di- 


vided betwixt love and duty ſinking with 
ſorrow, and bleeding with remorſe? And 
could ſhe endure to make wretched a parent 
whom nothing but an irrevocable vow would 
have forced to contradict a ſingle wiſh of her 
heart ; and who, in preparing her for the life 


to which it deſtined her, had devoted her 


whole time to the cultivation of thoſe talents 
from which alone ſhe could derive comfort in 
retirement ? Had ſhe loved her lefs, ſhe would 
have been regardleſs of her peace, would have 
neglected her education, would haveſuffered her 

to mix with the world till a fondneſs for it had 
become habitual, and then have dragged her 
from it to miſery and ſecluſion. But no ! it 
had been her whole ſtudy to fit her daughter 
for her allotted ſtation. She had therefore the 


| ſtrongeſt claim to her gratitude, and ſhe could 


* oppoſe her will without remorſe. And 
W far ſweeter would be a life of ſorfow _ 
ith the conſcioufneſs of internal rectitude, 


N 5 than 
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than one paſſeſſed of every pleaſure but that 
u hich alone can conſtitute” actual happineſs — 
a ſelf-approving heart! and whoſe every joy 
was ſullied by repentance Her mind 
ceaſed to waver, and ſhe determined to de- 
vote herſelf a willing though heart-broken 
ſacrifice to duty and obedience. Yet leſt 
time and further reflection ſhould change a 
reſolution which ſhe was determined nothing 
leſs than a contrary conviction. of its injuſtice 
ſhould effect, ſhe reſolved not to make known 
to her mother for ſome days the reſult of her 
melancholy deliberation. 
Ihe morning after theſe reflections, as the 
was dreſſing, ſome one knocked gently at the 
door, and the maid ſervant, whoſe figns ſhe _ 
had remarked ſo long before, but with whom 
ſhe could never ſeize an opportunity of ſpeak- 
ing, entered ſoftly, ſhut the door after her 
with an appearance of much ſecrecy and cau- 
tion, and then coming near to Agatha and 
e low, and curtſying at the ſame time 
* If you be pleaſed Miſs to hear me, ſhe 
ſaid, © I can mayhap be of more ſarvice® 
* you think for. I have tried and 
« tried, 


— 
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1 uiedd and fretted and fretted, and contriv- 
« ed and contrived, and all to no end; till 
. now that my Lady lets you have a little 
« bit of time to yourſelf.” 55 
am much obliged to you, Hannah; 
but what is it you want with me?“ 8 
« O Miſs! you ſhall hear it all, if fo bo 
% you'll have patience. Excuſe my freedom, 
« Miſs, but a prettier faced gentleman I ne- 
« ver ſeed in my life—But you ſhall hear it 
« all. As I was paſling by the back door 
« that goes to the harb garden one day with a 
« pail of water in my hand, who ſhould I ſee but 
e the niceſt young gentleman I ever ſet eyes 
on, but he looked ſad and ſorrowful and 
moped moſt diſmally ; and fo he put his hand 
« into his pocket, and told me if I would con- 
« trive to give that letter to. Miſs Belmont, 
he ſhould be internally obliged to me. And 
« ſo, Miſs, as I could not go-to refuſe a fel- 
« low creature in diſtreſs, and moreover one 
* that was ſo pretty ſpoken and goodly-look- 
ing into the bargain, I took it, and till this 
* blefled minute have never had any likeli-' 
* hogds of giving it to you. Then putting 
Ws... —_ 
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« her hand into her pocket, ſhe recollected 
« that ſhe had forgot to bring the letter with 


her, and had left it locked up in her box of 


* cloaths, but peo to fetch it 1mme- 
« diately. 52 | 
« You ſurprize me greatly,” ſaid Agatha, 
who had no doubt that the letter was from 
Hammond. * What was the PIE: of 


es the gentleman: py, 


„ Tall, Miſs, and as I faid, very pretty 
«ac. - | 
. « Of a complexion rather dark? 

% No, Miſs, rather fair, as one may ay; ; 
« with the whiteſt hand I ever ſaw beſides _ 


« yourn and my Lady's. There is to be 
TY y. Lady 


* ſure a gentleman that's neither ſo fair nor 
good looking, and yet not brown as one 
« may ſay neither, that often walks about the 


LL park and grounds, and Robert Mathers 


was a little afeard he might be a poacher, 


« as they ſayn he ofteneſt comes towards 


s night; but he was telling us other ſarvants 
about him, and John ſaid my maſter ſeed 
s and ſpoke to him and ſeemed as if he 
* knowed him one day, and ſo Robert ſaid 
KS | ( * 00 
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« no more about him. Nay for that mat- | 
« ter,” continued Hannah, who plainly per- þ 
ceived from Agatha's countenance that: the 
dark gentleman was the favourite, I don't 
go for to ſay that one mayn't be as handſome 
« as t' other, beauty's all fancy, vou know 
« Miſs ; you may happen like rough faces 
% now a pretty, ſnug, neatly looking ge 
« was always the face for my money—How- 
% ſomever, be it which it will, any ſarvice I 
e. can do you I'll do it as freely as if it was to 
« farve myſelf.” So ſaying, ſhe went out᷑ of 
the room as cautiouſly as ſhe had entered it, 
leaving Agatha in equal aſtoniſhment and agi- 
tation. That the perfon laſt deſcribed was 
Hammond ſhe had no doubt; that he had 
ſeen her father, though ſhe had not been ſuf- 
fered to ſee him, was now certain; and from 
his never repeating his viſit the anſwer given 
him was too plain: how indeed could it be 
otherwiſe, deſtined as ſhe was to abjure him 
and all the world? - Who the other perſon 
could be did not ſtrike her; but certain that 
it was not Hammond, ſhe waited though with 


curioſity yet without impatience the return of 
Hannah: | 
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Hannah was ſome time before ſhe return- 
ed; when at laſt ſhe came in, „O Miſs l 
the whiſpered, « We had like to have been all 
& blown. I met my Lady upon the ſtairs when 
I went from you, and ſo ſhe ſaid, Pray 
© Where have you been Hannah !* Been ! your 
„ Ladyſhip, ſays I. Yes, oye ſhe, you came 
" Wour of my daughter's room.“ O my Lady, 
« ſays I, I only went to fill Miſs's water. bot- 
l « tle, becauſe Jenny had forgot to fill it over 

3 : night. And ſo, Miſs, if ſhe ſhould axe 
N « you any thing about it, you know your 
„ cue—that's all.“ She then gave Agatha 

the letter, and not daring to ſtay for fear of 
Lady Belmont's coming, went out of the 
room immediately. — With equal ſurprize and 
pity Agatha read the Fung melancholy 
letter : by | 


nc I ns known love, and I have known 
ſorrow. in conſequence, yet never, adored. 
_ Miſs Belmont! equal to what I have felt 
ſince I ſaw and have been divided from you. 
This heart imagined it loved another till your 
_ angelic form and mind chaced the illuſion, 
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and convinced me I but dreamed of love be- 
fore. Your parents deny themſelves to every 
one; and for what barbarous motive I know 
not, baffle every attempt to ſee you—formed 
as you are to make a Paradiſe on earth where- 
ever you appear. — With not a ray of hope to 
chear me, I yet dare to addreſs you deſpair 
gives me courage. Fortune is nothing t 
thoſe who love ! I have enough for both 
enough to make my home a Heaven would 
you but conſent to ſhare it. O! then ima- 
gine what I dare not expreſs |—Yet you can- 
not—will not—hope I have none. Pray then 
for me. Pray that {hat Heaven which fees 
my ſufferings may end at once or mitigate 
them. Dare I write the name of 
WILLIAM Milson,” 
Agatha had juſt time to put the letter into 
her pocket before Lady Belmont entered. 
She examined Agatha's countenance'with an 
anxious and ſcrutinizing eye, but forbore to 
alk any queſtions.— After breakfaſt Agatha 
Propoſed walking and aſking Lady Belmont 
to accompany her. When the mind is ill at 
ceaſę 
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__ eaſe it ſeems to find relief from exerciſe: 
Perhaps the change of poſture and of place 
with the variety of objects may promiſe a 
" ſuſpenfion of. ſuffering ;+from whatever 
cauſe the relief proceeds the wretched have 
always had recourſe to it.— They walked for 
more than an hour; each ſedulouſly avoiding 
the ſubject which occupied their minds. 


+ / bed 
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CHAP. XIII. 


IN. the afternoon, Agatha went to her room 


Ito read again Mr. Milion's letter, and to 


write: the anſwer to which ſhe thought it en- 
titled. Lady Belmont, remembering Aga- 
tha's requeſt, made no attempt to follow her. 
She wrote the following reply: 


* Graticude for the many inſtances of hoſ- 
pitality and friendſhip which I have received 
from every part of your family, together with 
that I feel for the generous ſentiments expreſs- 
ed in the letter I but this morning received, 
induces me to do, what in other circum- 
-*/ 2 i 25 secnaſt 
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ſtances I ſhould condemn—to make a replßx 
to a letter clandeſtinely ſent.— Much as a re- 
card. ſo diſintereſted as yours deſerves, were I 
even permitted to diſpoſe of my own heart 
(which I am not) gratitude and eſteem would 
be the only returns in my power to make. — 
Be aſſured that the peace and welfare of your- 
ſelf, and every individual of your family, will 
ever be dear to me; and that I will not forget 


to number in my prayers friends fo deſervedlix 


entitled to every mark of gratitude and regard 
from I . | | . 


Ac ATHA BIMONT.T 


When ſhe had folded up and ſcaled this 
letter, ſhe put it in her pocket, deſigning to 
give it to Hannah the firſt opportunity ſhe 
had of ſpeaking to her; and not wiſhing to 
be abfent longer than was neceſſary, ſhe went 
down ſtairs immediately aſterwards. Not 
finding Lady Belmont in the drawing room, 
and imagining ſhe might be walking, ſhe 
went into the garden. She did not find her 
there, and her mind, intent on the melancholy 
proſpect which for ever occupied it, enduring a 

ſtate 


* 
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ſtate of ' miſery little ſhort of diſtraction, 


though firm in her reſolves to perform what 


ſhe believed her duty, ſhe ſtrayed to the gate 
which opened from the garden into the park, 


and from thence into the road adjoining. She 
had not gone far when ſhe was awakened 


from her melancholy reverie by obſerving a 


. gentleman on horſeback galloping towards 


her. He jumped from his horſe when he 
came-up to her, and with equal furprize and 


| pleaſure ſhe was addreſſed by Mr. Ormiſtace. 


« Miſs Belmont!“ he exclaimed in tranſ- 
port, how ſhall I expreſs my delight at 


| meeting you? Scarcely a day has paſſed in 


* which I have not taken this road in hopes 


of ſeeing you; ſince a private meeting was 


all even I could expect, denied as you have 
been by your parents to every one: and 
* though my age and appearance. precluded 
« every idea that I came on any other foot- 
cc ing than that of a friend, I have been de- 
& nied like the reſt. What are their inten- 


tions towards you Gad only knows; but of 


7. 
* 
| 4 
n X 


— 


3 


* this I am certain, nothing can juſtify their 
9 ns up ſuch a 208880 and that if they 
33-7 W | fail 
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e fail in their duty towards yon, yours as a 
« child it cancelled towards them.? 
Agatha burſt into tears. O! Mr. Or- 
* miſtace,” ſhe ſaid, i the kind the generous 
« concern you take in my fate I never can 
« repay... But accuſe not my parents; indeed 
« they deſerve it not. If an inviolable neceſſity 
forces them to relinquiſh for themſelves 
« and me the friends they would otherwiſe 
embrace with tranſport, their ſituation” 
« merits pity rather than blame. Of this be 
« aſſured from me: They have made my 
* happineſs their ſtudy; to me have devoted 
all their hours, and are entitled to every 
« act of gratitude and obedience in ** 1 
40 to pay. 2 
Good God! Is ito dudy your FRY | 
* neſs to ſeclude you from the world? At an 
« age: when the ſoul is tuned to pleaſure,” 
« when the heart beats high- with hopes of 
« ſocial delight, when every eye adores you 
L and every tongue is loud in your praiſes ? 
0 Miſs Belmont! is this to ſtudy your 
* happineſs ? Good God ! You —_ as wen 
be a nun at once.“ 


Tun 
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in dreadful word ſtruck like death to 
the heart of Agatha. The blood forſook 
her cheeks; and all hut fainting, ſhe turned 
away her head to conceal her emotions. 
When a moment's reflection had ſomewhat 
recovered her, Q Mr. Ormiſtace, ſhe faid, 
% Buſineſs of neceſſity will ſhortly call my 
4 parents to France. If we ſhould continue 
. to reſide there, ſhall I trouble you with 
g remembrances to thoſe dear friends, whom, 


e as it is poſſible we may be obliged to leave 


* England ſuddenly, I may be unable to ſee 
«© before I quit them, perhaps for ever.— To 


% Mrs. Herbert give every aſſurance of a 


i friendſhip that ſhall end but with my life. 
« Tell her I will write to her—will love 
et 'her—will pray for her happineſs; that 1 
* will never loſe nor part with her little 
« ſmelling bottle; and aſk her to accept this 
&-in-exchange—and when ſhe looks at it to 
« think of me, and repeat my name. Aſſure 
« Miſs Milſon of my gratitude for all the 
« hours of pleaſure I paſſed under that hoſ- 
_ * pitable roof. Tell her I will never forget 

6 es that I ſhall think of her often, and 
="; 4:2 te always 
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«- always with affection.— Aſſure the good 
Mr. Crawford of my regard and veneration; 
« and aſk him to remember me in his prayers: 

«© the prayers of a good man are always 
“ heard. There is one other,” continued ſhe 


hefitating,—< yet why ſhould J fear to name 
« him? Mr. Hammond !—Tell him I re- 
« gard; eſteem, value him beyond pi | 
„ other friend; and that | 


d 


« ——ithout a prayer for him 
My oriſons ſhall never cloſe.” 


« Tell him that if he prizes my happineſs _ 
* he, will himſelf be happy—that nothing 
on earth can give me ſuch comfort as to 
«© know that he is ſo, But perhaps you need 
% not perhaps I may Let it may be im- 
c poſſible ſay then this for me ' 
+» ©, But Miſs Belmont! ſweeteſt deareſt 
young woman! why: muſt all this be? My 
« heart is almoſt too full to reaſon with you; 
« yet another oportunity may never be ob- 
« tained, Hear me ſpeak. then. You love 

« hola friends ; it is miſery to that charming 

4 % heart 


1 my fortune ſhall be yours. Hammond as 


s.\ 


— 
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heart to pünr from any one of them: ant 
Hammond you love with a tenderneſs that 
e would make him and yourſelf the happieſt 
« beings on earth. Why? For what cruel 


«purpoſe are you to be divided? No duty 
* exacts ſuch a ſacrifice. Your parents you 


*:; fay love you—curſe on their love if it is to 
et make you wretched! We have no right to 
give life to thoſe to whom we purpoſe to 
« deny happineſs. Life of itſelf is no bleſs, 
« ing: no! when debarred the comforts it 
« requires it is the heavieſt curſe. But the 
* moments are precious, —l dare not waſte 
« them. Truſt to me that no duty binds you ] 


« to forſake Hammond; a man that I ves you 
t as his own ſoul ! Conſent to fly with me. — 


% Ema is at home, and will receive you 


. with tranſport. I will procure chaiſes in- 


we ſtantly, and ſhe ſhall accompany you with 
4 Hammond to Scotland. If they refuſe to 
ac forgive you (which i is not likely) half of 


well as William Milſon offered to your fa- 
0, ther to ſettle the whole of your fortune 


ws. 4,5 ag 3 therefore ſhall be yours 


* inſtead: 


EN 


* 
_ « inſtead: it ſhall be divided between yau and 
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Emma. She has a ſoul that will glory in 
« the diviſion---if ſhe had not, it ſhould all 


ec be yours. Come! not a moment is to be 
« loſt. Suffer me to conduct you at once 
from tyranny and injuſtice, to freedom, 
« tove, happineſs, and Hammond.“ 


«No, Mr. Ormiſtace ; it is; it is indeed 


e impoſſible. Beyond my life, and every 


4 comfort of my life, I prize what I e . 


« my duty. 


* And does no duty bind you to Ham- 


« mond ? a man that adores you! whoſe 
« whole happineſs is wrapt up in you! Can 
you delight to make him miſerable ?” 

„Delight in it? No! Heaven forbid !— 


« No, Mr. Ormiſtace, I would die to make 


« him happy—do any thing but renounce my 
« duty; and to that an immoveable reſolu- 
« tion has determined me to adhere. I dare 


« not ſtay longer. God bleſs you, and re- 


« ward you for this goodneſs !''— Then tak- 
ing one of his hands; and folding it be- 
tween both of hers, fare farewell! ſhe ſaid; 


and not * to truſt herſelf with him a 
Ro | moment 


4- 


: 


ar. 


keg - 
* : 


moment longer, darted from him with a 
Krength and ſwiftneſs almoſt ſupernatual; 
and ran through the park into the garden. 
When ſhe had reached a ſeat ſhe threw herſelf 
Into it and burſt into an agony of tears. 
Where has my ſweet girl been?” ſaid 
Lady Belmont, who came up to her at this 
moment; I have been nn for you 


| I t every where.” 4 
Agatha trembled violently, and was una- 
ble to ſpeak. 


_  »«, Surely ſomething has terrified you, my 

* love?” ſaid Lady Belmont. © Tell me— 

« ſpeak to me—What—whom have you 
feen! N 
Agatha, whe ſcorned Ai and dared 

not confeſs the truth, was ſtill ſilent; and 
Lady Belmont, perceiving her unwilling- 
/ nels to reply, urged her no farther, but 
made at the ſame time a ſecret determina- 
- tion not 'to truſt her ſo long out of her 

ſight again. : 

In the evening Agatha attempted. to read 

and work, but her ſpirits were too much agi- 


 _ tated to ſuffer her to pay attention to either. 
„ x Fl. She 


— 
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Spe chen endeavoured to paint, but ber ln 
| ſhook ſo violently ſhe could not guide her 
pencil. Still, however, her reſolution con- 
tinued firm. Though more than ever ſenſi- 
ble of the miſery of her lot, though more 
than ever regretting Hammond, and for his 
fake, the world, ſhe yet determined to pur- 
ſue her dreadful purpoſe ; aſſured that the 
fiveet conſcioufneſs of performing our duty, 
repays us in the end for every ſacrifice it en- 
joins; or at leaft if it does not repay us, ſo 
mitigates every ſorrow that it enables us to 
endure it with reſignation. | 
After a night of anguiſh, though of un- 
ſhaken fortitude, ſhe was awaked from a ſhort | 
ſleep by Hannah, who with great precaution 
entered on tiptoe, and opened her curtain. 
Well, Miſs,” ſhe no, * have you got n 
e letter wrote? * | 
I have?” replied Kale} « and if you 
| * tan find any means of ſending it to the 
« gentleman from whom the _ came I 
Bo. — be obliged to vou.“ | 
To be ſureT can,” ſaid Hannah; « match 


Vor. I. 0 — w 


me who can at contrivances. Though mỹx 
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* Lady t. to be ſure keeps a pretty lad 
45 out But what of that, when a body has 
& a mind of a thing ! I. defies. any body to 
«ſtop a young lady or her ſarvant either, in 
E the perſecution of a ſcheme. But what I 
wanted moſtly for to ſay to you, Miſs, was 
chis: that I hopes you have given a pretty 
« Kindly anſwer to the gentleman ; and if ſo 
e be, he ſhould not be the very man you had 
55 '* a mind of, why what of that? This world, 
e. as the parſons tell us, is a ſtate of purga- 
C tion and trial, and a body can't have every 
ec thing they want; and fo, if belike you 
« can't get the very indiavittle huſband you 
« may be chanced to chuſe, why you ſhould | 
t Take up with another, and be thankful you 


can get any. Nay, for the matter of that, 


* a man's a man, and I don't ſee no great 
* difference among em for my part.” 
1 am obliged to you for your advice, 
4 Hannah,” faid Agatha; © but the letter I 
* have written is ſuch as on conſideration I 
* judged moſt proper. ro 
Nay, to be ſure you ought to hs your 
| * own buſineſs beſt; «Wk returned Han- 
| | nah ; 


aa 


nah; „ but mayhappen I could tell you | 


«ſomething you little dream of, and that's? 


* what makes me ſo agog to get you marri- 
* ed; Tou muſt know, Miſs —— but it's 


« a ſhocking thing to ſay tg you but as ſure * . 


« ag you're alive and now fit up in that bed, 
de your Mamma means o make a nun of 


cc you. 9 OS n oil, IP 
« Whar rao have you/ 10 tink 
| EQ, Hannah! % ö 935 * I 


- *. Reaſon enough, and coo/tntich o' con- 
. ſeience. But Pl tell you all, Miſs. You 
, muſt know that Mrs. Wildys, my Lady's 
„ woman, happened to be in my Lady's 
i cloſet laying up her muſlins out of the waſh, 
* and my Lady had no more ſuſpicions of 
_ * her being there, than ſhe has of my being 
talking to you now. Well now, though 
* to be ſure Mrs. Wildys would not go for 
«© to liſten upon no account, yet ears are ears, 
and a body can't help knowing what's ſaid 
in one's hearing. So ſhe heard my Lady 
and Sir Charles both come in and talk of a 
_ «© fakerfice: and then they talked. about | 
* nuns n, abbeys and things I knows nõ 
wr. O 2 «© more 


_— 


* 
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© mare about than the Pope at Rome. 3 


| ſomever, the long and the ſhort of the 
„ matter is this: the made out that all their 


1 notion was to make you a nun.“ 


RT an fon mane cams 
I cem on my account, Hannah, ſaid Aga- 
ftzha; but I am very certain my father and 
„ mother will neither make me that nor any 
1 thing elſe without my conſent.” 

„Why, Miſs, I think it is ſartin ſure you 


* would never be raſh enough to conſent to 


* that. Why, Lord blefs you, your nuns 
_ * what do you think they do? Why they live 
in a monſtrous grate, and there they re all 
1 ſhut uꝑ together, and bent allowed to ſpeak 
i to their own fathers but thorough. the bars. 
Od rather; be an old maid fifty, nay a 
4 hundred times over; and that's bad enough, 
; , *© ſeeing. they're the laughing ſtock of every 
one. But matrimony is a holy conſtitu- 
tion, and quite another matter. And ſo, 
N Miſs, if you'll be ruled by me, let ne er an 
old crab of em all govern you, but make 
s off with this young gentlemen ſharply, and 
=, EGF for- it you never repent it,, 
. . * 1 ſhall 


 AGATHA _— 
I ſhall never repent doing my duty,” faid 
e ;. * and no perſuaſions ſhall induce 

« me to diſobey my parents.“ 

« Nay, Miſs, if you come to that,” faid 
Hannah, « don't know that you could do 
% any manner of thing more inducive to your 
«© Mamma's anger, than having letters and 
« writing anſwers to em unbeknown to her- 
When you have gone ſo far as that, I don't. 
« think you need make much bones of mar- 
„xy ing the gentleman.”” 

Agatha, who now felt that ſhe had acted 
imprudently in receiving the letter and after 
wards in anſwering it unknown to her mo- 
ther, was ſhocked at the laſt inſinuation, bur 
recollecting herſelf, ſhe faid,. © The letter 
« you gave me, and which I have anſwered, 
© is of a peculiar kind, and one which I could 
* not without- ingratitude refuſe to reply to- 
« My anſwer to it is ſuch, that if my mother 
e herſclf ſaw it ſhe would approve it; and 
“ ſhall neither receive nor write any more 
« of the kind.“ 

Hannah ſomewhat diſpleaſed chat her ad- 
Vice was not taken, or, at leaſt, received with 
| O 3 the 


— 


. 
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_ the gratitude ſne expected, muttered two or 
three Very well Miſſes, ' and putting the 
letter into her pocket went out of the room. 


About noon, Agatha having retired to her 


UÜbraty to indulge in a few moments of me- 
lancholy reflection, Hannah came and in- 
formed her that a young woman was then at 
the door who aſked to ſpeak with her. 2 
"6; me? ſaid Agatha. * . : 
% Yes, Miſs, with you; an 
ly looking young woman ſhe. is too; 
We and this is a matter of the fourth time /ſhe 


has come to axe for you, but my Lady's 


« fo plaguy cunning that the always contrives 
« to pack her off again. Howſomever this 

time I was reſolved for to let you know it | 

« come what would.“ | 
I will go down to 1 n 2 fag 

Agatha ; but I have no idea who it can be.“ 
She then ran down ſtairs, but before ſhe had 
reached the hall the perſon was gone. May- 
happen ſhe's not out of fight,” ſaid Han- 
nah. Agatha then went to the door, and 
looking along the avenue ſaw a young wo- 
man whoſe How ſhe n ſhe recollected, 
walk- 


Arn. w_— 


walking ſlowl / from the houſe.” Agatha pur- 
ſued, and overtook her with little difficul- 
t. AA Oat tnbt $25 1% A 5 
_ _ * Ah Madam!“ ſaid the perſon, whom 
ſhe immediately recognized as Jemima Sim | 
monds, now Mrs. Arnold, How, how hap- 
« py am I at laſt to meet you! Time after 
time I have come here to ſee you, for never 
© havel forgot, and I pray to Heaven I never 
„ may forget all your goodneſs to me; and 
“ how you pitied all my forrows; and now 
„ that I am as happy as the day is long, F 
could not bear but to come and tell you ſo, 
« for I knew your kindneſs would take a part 
* in all my happineſs as if it was your on.“ 
„ Happy indeed am I, my dear Jemima, 
* to ſee youſo,” ſaid Agatha; and Heaven 
« preſerve to you that peace you ſo richly  _ 
© deſerve! And how does Mr. Arnold?“ : 
„ © Madam! My dear Harry is well and 

« happy as his Jemima: and not a day goes 
« over our heads that we do not bleſs Mr. 

«: Ormiſtace, and you, and Mrs: Herbert. 
Lady Belmont obſerving from the window 
ſome one in converſation with Agatha, joined 
| 1 6: 


I—_— 


her immediately; and Aha" peel Je- 
mima to her, ſaying at the fame time, “ This, 
„ my dear Madam, is the ſweet girl whoſe 
_ «kindneſs to her aged parent I have fo often 
«deſcribed to you, and who comes now to 
« give me the welcome aſſurance that en is 
1 rewarded as ſhe deſerves.” .. 

* Far, far indeed beyond my S 
ſaid Jemima, * almoſt beyond my defires ; for 
* never could I think of ſuch a happy life 
as I lead. O Madam! ſurely there is no 
* happineſs on earth like that of true lovers. 
J often think that if it was not for know- 
* ing that this life eannot laſt for ever, we 

* ſhould ſeem to be in Heaven already.” 
The firſt months of a married life are 


the happieſt in it,“ ſaid Lady Belmont, 


who by no means approved of this picture for 
her daughter. Love owes its beſt charms 
4 to novelty; afid when time has familiariz- 
ed a married pair to each other, the affec- 
« tion they at firſt oy is remembered as a 
« dream. | 

„O Madam! forgive my boldneſs * Laid 
Jeniima, but this can never happen in 
true — real true lovers. The more they ſee 


4 
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« and. know one another, the more they love: 
ce for every day, Madam, gives them ſome 
* new mark of kindneſs to remember; and 
by degrees, as the very great warmth of 
« love, as I may ſay, wears off, it leaves bes 
bind it. ſomething more happy yet! If Þ 
had but had education, I think I could de- - 

« ſcribe what I mean——a kind of ſoftly—— | 
gentle good ill Fomnnds, each other, as 
. may day. 3 

« I am, glag..to ſee you fo happy, young 
« * woman,” ſaid Lady Belmont,“ and I hope 
you will continue as much ſo as it is peſible 
to be; but valeſs HY ORE: nd wal 
not detain vou. 

Jemima curtſied modeſtiy, and v was prepar- | 
ing on this hint to take her leave, but Aga- 
tha, taking her hand ſaid in a tone of the 
tendereſt affection, Nay, my dear Jemima, 
« cannot part with you yet; I ſhall inſiſt 

„ upon your coming in with us and taking 
© ſome refreſhment. after your long walk.“ 
She then led. her into the library, and Lady 


Belmont. followed, . evidently little pleaſed __ 


with, her ae, and trembling at the impref- 
b . ion 
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fion her artleſs deſcriptions might make on 
Agatha's mind. n 36 
„ And is your an bote h as wil as 
. uſual, ſaid nn they es the 
library. | | 
=, © Better, At: 7 | Caid e . "Oui 
5 v happineſs ſeems to have made her young 
©: again: and Harry tries to prove his love 
* for me by watching and attending her. 
He was always a ſcholar, and when his 
Vork is done, will read to her by the hour 
* together. O Madam! I can hardly aſk 
1 ſuch a favour, yet if you would but come 
« and look in upon us and fee how our lit- 
ce tle cottage is trimmed and adorned it would 
* make us ſo proud. We have every thing 


about us that the heart can wiſn. In an 


* evening againſt Harry returns from work, 
I trim up the little parlour, put every thing 
e in order, and ſpread a cloth upon the ta- 

ble; and our brown loaf and home- made 
4 cheeſe cats ſo ſweet a lord might envy us. 


Then too I take delight in decking out the 
© chimney with flowers, and when he praiſes 
cc my bow-pot I deel ins Pu and Ar 
* / « —O 


off 
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« O Madam! them only that love and 
« are married know what it is to be happy: 
4 God ſend that one day you may be ſo too ! 
« that wedded to ſome great gentleman that 
« loves you and that you love, every day may 
© be like mine happier and dearer than the 
«laſt ; till full of years and honoured and 
9 loved by every body, you ſhall, as the holy 
“ David has it, fee your children's chil. 

40088 P* ct; 1 
- Agatha burft into tears : and Lady Bel- 
mont, unable to ſuppreſs the agony the felt, 
put her hand to her head and walked haſti- 
ly out of the room. Jemima had touched 
every ſtring of their hearts; «Lady Belmont*'s 
vibrated at once with pity, maternal tender- 
neſs, and remorſe. She ſaw—ſhe felt the 
force of Jemima's artleſs delineations. She 
knew that a heart like Agatha's was framed 
for the bleſſings of the tendereſt attachment, 
which though differing in minute circum- 
ſtances from Jemima's deſcription, owing 
merely to the difference of ſtation, would not 
be leſs ſweet, leſs pure, nor ſimple ; and ſhe 
never felt before the full value of the ſacri- 
. - 


temained unchanged: no temptations could 
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- ice ſhe required. Agatha, who ſaw herſelf 
dieprived for ever of a life of exquiſite felici- 

ty, and condemned to one at which her heart 
recoiled, felt at the ſame moment the great- 
neſs of the facrifice ; yet firm and decided in 
whatever ſhe believed her-duty, her purpoſe 


allure, no fears deter her from it; and the 

greater the ſacrifice the greater ſhe was ſenſi- 

ble would be the merit of enduring it in the 

cauſe of virtue. 

| After a minute's filefice, << My dear Jemi- 
4 ma,” ſaid Agatha, © will want no remem- 

© brance to remind her of her friend, yet if 


_* © ſhe will accept of this little locket -I am 


going far away; it is e 5 never 
return to England. 
God forbid that . mould not? M. 
„ dam!” faid jemima: many will be the 
. poor that will ſuffer if you leave them. 4 10 
a We know not whit may happen,“ res 
plied Agatha; © but of this be aſſured, I will 
never forget you, and every comfort you 

enjoy I ſhall think adds to my happineſs. 
oc eee! that I had been borh in a ſta- 
— 5 | ce tion 
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& tion like yours ! that that brown loaf and - 
* home-made cheeſe had been my lot! with 
ec ſyuch—juſt ſuch a faithful, generous heart 
to ſhare them with me ! O Jemima ! you 
« are happier than a Queen. May Heaven 
* preſerve to you, long, long preſerve to you 
0 the bleſſings you poſſeſs! I cannot be 
e quite wretched while thoſe I love are hap- 
cc py. 92 
Lady Belmont now FO! followed by 
a ſervant with refreſhments, whom ſhe order- 
ed to wait. This prevented any farther con- 
verſation as ſhe had deſigned ; and Jemima 
ſoon after took her leave. Agatha attended 
her to the door. Gad bleſs you, my ſweet 
« Jemima,” ſhe ſaid; „ do not forget me 
&« and pray that if I am condemned to ſorrow 
“in this life, I may bear it with the ee 
© cy and reſignation you did.” 5 
« O! I will pray that you may never have 
ce any to bear,” faid Jemima; then taking 
Agatha's hand, ſhe kiſſed it, and wept over 
it. —Agatha preſſed her to her heart, and af- 
ter looking at her in ſpeechleſs anguiſh, not 
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cially on one which had ſo recently affected 


daring to cruſt herſelf longer with her, The 
ran up ſtairs. 

When our ſpirits are ;nclitiel to be 8 | 
KW preſſed,” faid Lady Belmont, as ſhe enter- 
ed the room, * how mere a trifle is too much 


for them! The deſcription of cottage hap- 
_ * _* pineſs has, indeed, ſomething in it peculi- 
'« arly affecting: a white loaf and Parmeſan 


% cheeſe would not have excited a tear in 


, either of us. But indeed Jemima's happi- 
* neſs is ſuperior to all I ever knew; for it 
* 1s the reward of filial piety * and with that 
1 conſciouſneſs of. virtue which poſſeſſes her 
mind, and which, though ſhe does not 
* know I, is the ſole ſouice of all her bleſ- 


« ſings, ſhe would have been equally happy 


in every other ſituation ; ſeparated from 
the man ſhe loves as well as united to him. 
Jo believe ourſelves bleſt is eventually to 
be ſo; and who can believe themſelves. 


* otherwife when they enjoy the approbation 
* of Heaven and of their own conſcience 2” 

Agatha, whoſe ſpirits were too much de- 
preſſed to converſe on any ſubject, bur eſpe- 


her, 
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her, made no attempt to reply to aſſertions; . 
which if juſt were at that peculiar moment 
unfeeling at leaſt, The contraſt between the 
miſery of her own and the bleſſings of Jemi- 
ma's ſituation was too ſtrong to be leſſened by: 
reaſonings much more convincing than thoſe 
Lady Belmont uſed. Yet while ſhe was ren 
dered more than ever ſenſible of her own dif<- 
treſſes, her generous heart exulted in Jemi- 
ma's happineſs; and ſhrinking with horror 
from the darkneſs in which her own fate was 
involved, ſhe fgurned to cont:mplate the 
cloudleſs ſunſhine of Jemima's future days; 
and blefſed Heaven for that felicity HO 
could x never be her own. 


END OF VOL, I. 
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